














America’s Cradle of Liberty 


INDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia where the United States had its beginnings 
will serve as symbol of Schools at War program which the War Savings Steff of the Treas- 
ury Department and the United Stetes Office of Education is sponsoring to make the wer 
work of 30,000,000 more effective in crushing Hitlerism. 
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OFFERED BY A 


Regular 
SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE! 


) Complete STOCKS OF SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


B Specialists IN TEACHING and EDUCATIONAL 
TOOLS 


> DEMONSTRATIONS and SERVICE BY TRAINED 
SALESMEN 


) PROMPT ATTENTION TO Mail Orders 
B ONLY THE Jop LINES CARRIED IN STOCK 
® Dependable SERVICE OF SUPPLY 


od 


BUY YOUR FALL REQUIREMENTS EARLY 








vy Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps Often +< 
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eorge Peabody College fo Teachers 


MEETS WARTIME EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
THROUGH 2vcxéced SUMMER PROGRAM 





Peabody, true to its tradition, is contributing significantly to the war program. The presence of preflight 
students of the Army Air Corps lends to the campus a military atmosphere. The planning of courses, con- 
ferences, and workshops for the summer session designed to meet the needs of education in wartime forecasts 
a summer of intensive work by teachers and administrators on educational problems which have arisen due to 


the impact of war. 


WORKSHOP IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
June 7 to July 14 


Provision has been made through a grant from one of the 
foundations to give financial assistance to a limited number of 
lay leaders and educational leaders interested in community im- 
provement who will be selected to participate in the Workshop 
in Community Leadership. 


WORKSHOP: WARTIME PROGRAM FOR LOCAL 
SCHOOLS 


June 7 to July 14 


Provision has been made through a grant from one of the 
foundations to give financial assistance to a limited number of 
principals, superintendents, and supervisors who are interested 
in participating in a Workshop on Wartime Programs for Local 
Schools. 

Four scholarship grants of $125 each have been made avail- 
able to groups of five coming from the same school system, $25 
to be allotted to each of the five in each group. After these 
scholarships have been awarded, one tuition scholarship will be 
allowed for one member of each group of five from the same 
school system enrolling in the Workshop. Other participants 
may enroll at their own expense. 


INTER-AMERICAN LIFE WORKSHOP 
June 7 to July 14 


The Inter-American Life Workshop will provide opportunity 
for a limited number of people interested in Inter-American 
affairs to work cooperatively on specific problems relating to 
Inter-American understanding. The purpose of the Workshop 
will be to prepare teachers and others to assume leadership in 
the promotion of better understanding among the peoples of 
the Americas. Participants will include teachers and other 
leaders in the United States, and Latin-American students. 

During the last week of the Workshop a two-day Inter- 
American Institute will be held. This Institute will serve as a 
culminating activity for the Workshop group and will be open 
to the public. Outstanding guest speakers will participate in 
the Institute program. 


WORKSHOP IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
June 7 to August 20 


For the eleventh consecutive year the Curriculum Workshop 
will be conducted by the Division of Surveys and Field Studies 
during the whole of the summer quarter, from June 7 to August 
20. The purpose of the Workshop is to provide facilities, 
materials, and guidance for groups and individuals working on 
problems. in curriculum improvement. The working group 
assumes a large share of the planning and direction of its 
project. Each group selects its problems; organizes itself for 
study and discussion; and carries its program to completion. 


EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICE WORKSHOP 
June 7 to July 14 


This Workshop will offer practical and intensive training for 
supervisors and teachers of child care centers with special atten- 
tion to the needs of those preparing for Extended School Services. 
Problems of organization, public relations, supervision of volun- 
teer workers, curriculum planning, child guidance techniques, 
and procedures will receive special consideration. Daily con- 
tacts with children from two to fourteen years of age will be 
provided in the nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary 
grades of the campus laboratory schools and in the child care 
and recreational centers of the local community. 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
July 21 and 22 


The annual Curriculum Conference will be held on July 21 
and 22. The general theme of the conference is “The Chal- 
lenge of Wartime Education.” Two mornings will be devoted 
to general meetings on the following themes: Wartime Changes 
in Living; Wartime Changes in Education. The general meet- 
ings will be addressed by outstanding authorities and will be 
followed by discussion. 

Following the general sessions, discussion groups will be 
held in the afternoon on specific aspects of the general theme of 
the day. More than 100 speakers, discussion leaders, and panel 
members will participate in the program of the conference. 
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Tat bein Gormelhing. 


You can spot it every time 


REE ? 


I. takes just plain plus to put a ’plane or a boy out 
ahead. And that’s what it takes—and what ice-cold 
Coca-Cola has—to make it the best-liked soft drink on 


earth. 
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How did it get that way? Ice-cold Coca-Cola 
tells you how... 
every time you raise 
it to your lips. The deli- 
cious taste has a big say-so 
...taste from a special blend 
of flavors made exceptional 
by 57 years of experience. 
Refreshment says that thirst-quenching 
is not enough—not when you can get 
complete refreshment like this, 

* * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the 


same thing... “coming from a single source, and well known to 














the community”. 


Every job needs 
the pause that re- 
freshes. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola goes 
quickly into whole- 
some refreshment 
and energy ...sends 
you back to work 
refreshed. 


Drink 


RADE -MARK 
Delicious and 


Refreshing 






The best 
is always the better buy! 
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Shange S vet the Japs the Prisoner 


This fine, young American was formerly employed 
by the L & N at Louisville, Kentucky . .. volunteered 
in 1941... fought at Bataan... was captured by 
the Japanese. 
Temporarily, a Little Jap with a Big Gun holds 
him in a concentration camp. 
Physically confined? Yes! But his soul is free and 
his American Spirit soars back across the seas to 
his beloved homeland where... 

men speak, live, plan, work, play and pray as 

they choose; 

every person is master of his fate; 

life and property are protected by law; 

children laugh and grow up in freedom to reach 

high places in government or industry according 

to their merit. 















Yes, the Jap’s the real prisoner. He has never known 
the joys of individual freedom. His lot is to serve a 
master blindly. He has never known the glorious 
privilege of living under laws that he has had a part 
in making. He has never seen Free Men and Free 
Enterprise build a wonderful country like America 
where the comforts of the ordinary man are beyond 


‘his fondest dreams. 


Ours is 2 great Country, made so under our form of 
government, by Free Men, by Free Enterprise. 
That’s what we are fighting to preserve. 


PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The immediate purpose of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and employees 
is to help win the war. This done, its energies will be again directed to the 
South's all-around development in which it has already played an important 
part. Despite much misunderstanding of the complicated freight rate structure, 
the average rates on actual movement from the South to the North are as low 
as, or lower than, from the North to the South. To encourage the free movement 
of goods manufactured in the South to consuming centers in the North and 
East, Southern railroads make rates necessary to accomplish that purpose. 








"The Old Reliable... Yesterdey.. 








- Today... Tomorrow 
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Message 


Ma 
Tennessee 


Teachers 


Dear Teachers: 


On April 13 the Administrative Council of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association met in Nashville to select 
someone to act as secretary while Andy Holt is serving 
in the Army. As you know, Andy has been given a 
leave of absence for the duration of the war, or as long 
as he remains in the armed service of his country. The 
council felt that, since this is such an important posi- 
tion, more time should be taken in an effort to obtain 
a man fully qualified for the position. I agreed to do 
my best to look after the affairs of the association 
until July 1, at which time a suitable individual will be 


employed. 


We have been very fortunate in this state in having 
outstanding individuals to head the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. When the association was reor- 
ganized in 1933, largely through the efforts of Commis- 
sioner B. O. Duggan, Mr. W. A. Bass, superintendent 
of Nashville City Schools, was employed as the first 
secretary. Mr. Bass did an outstanding job as secre- 
tary in laying the groundwork for the association as it 
Andy Holt followed Mr. Bass and for six 


and one-half years he has carried on the fine work 


now exists. 


x * * a” * of * 


already started. The association, as it exists today, ts 


very largely what these two men made it. 


We might be inclined to think that during this time 
of great emergency there is but little for the association 
to do. We will either 


go forward, as we have done during the past few years, 


This would be a great mistake. 


or we will go back. We cannot stand still. We must 


go forward. 


Even though we are in a great crisis, we cannot afford 
to neglect our children. They must have their chance. 
Unless they are properly prepared now they will not 
be able to meet and overcome the many problems that 
will face them in the near future. They are our only 
hope. 
even better prepared to face the future than the gen- 


That its 


We school people must see to it that they are 


erations of children that have gone before. 


our great task. Surely we have much to do. 


It is not my purpose to outline our program in this 
letter. That will be the job of all of us, especially our 
secretary. I am asking that each of you and all of you 
do your full part to see to it that our schools are not 
neglected and that our children have their chance in 
the best possible schools with the best possible teachers. 
If we do this, our future will be secure. If we fall down 
on the job now, all of us will pay the price—and it 
will be a terrible price. We could win the war—and 
we must—and lose what we are fighting for. 


not happen. 


That must 


I consider it a great honor to be asked to carry on 
this work until a successor can be named. I realize 
that it is a big job, and that I am poorly prepared for 
this type of work, but I assure you that I shall do my 


best. 


Yours very truly, 


W. J. FIELD, 
Acting Secretary. 


* * * * * * 











These new booklets will help you 


teach science while it’s news 





New developments in many fields of science are coming 
from the laboratories today. Some must remain secret 
until the war is won. Others can be told now, giving us 
glimpses of a changed world after the war. 

These developments are news of the most important 
kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news schedule. 
Even under the most favorable conditions, several years 
must elapse before each new step in science gets into the 
textbooks and the textbooks attain wide distribution 
in the schools. 

Bridging this gap is one of the functions of Westing- 
house School Service. The booklets in the “Little Science 
Series” deal with subjects in which there have been 
recent important advances. Each tells, not the new devel- 
opments alone, but the whole story including the latest 
discoveries. 


ESE FOUR FREE BOOKLETS ARE ne 






EYEs FOR THE LITTLE WorRLpDs 


(The story of microscopes, including the latest type Electron 


microscope) 


Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 


(Even lightning has been harnessed and brought into the 


laboratory for research ) 


STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WorRLDS 
(Bacteria, molds, and other forms of microscopic life) 


Tue SturF Our Wor-p Is Mabe OF 
(The story of the elements and basic compounds) 


Booklets are 16 or 32 pages, 514 inches by 7 inches in size, printed in two 


colors. The full series will include 17 volumes. 








me 
po 
w et 


Teachers in elementary schools will want these book- 
lets for their own use; in junior and senior high schools 
these booklets will be suitable for classroom use. West- 
inghouse will be glad to send you, without charge, the 
quantity you need. 

Booklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis 
coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition will be 
available for each new class. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 










School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send booklets in the quantities marked to the 
address below: 
EYES FoR THE LITTLE WorLps 
Topbay’s BEN FRANKLINS 
STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WoRLDS 
THE SturF Our Wor.tp Is MADE OF 


Name 








Address bites 
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Relation of Teachers of Tennessee to 
War and Peace Fund Sought by 


N. £. A. 


W. A. BASS 


Superintendent, City Schools, Nashville 





Elsewhere in this issue of The Ten- 
nessee Teacher are statements relative 
to the War and Peace Fund now sought 
by’ the National Education Association 
to be used exclusively by the Executive 
Committee of the National Education 
Association for the promotion and the 
defense of public education in the 
United States. It is my purpose to 
point out in this statement why the 
fund should be raised and to appeal 
to the teachers of the state to raise 
Tennessee's quota. 

We have in the United States some- 
what less than a million teachers, but 
only about 220,000 of them hold mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation. The annual membership is 
two ($2.00) dollars. This membership 
fee constitutes the source of the asso- 
ciation's operating fund. This fund 
is inadequate to enable the associa- 
tion to perform its normal functions 
and, in addition, enable it to wage the 
campaigns for promotion and defense 
of public education under such danger- 
ous and exacting conditions as now pre- 
vail. The organized profession will, | 
believe, provide the additional funds 
needed now to enable our national as- 
sociation, through its executive com- 
mittee, to promote and protect the 
interests of public education in this 
hour of need. 

At the suggestion of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, the Executive 
Committee authorized the effort to 
raise a special fund, outside and in- 
dependent of the regular annual budg- 
et, of $600,000 to be known as the 
War and Peace Fund. One-third of 
the amount raised in each state will 
remain with the state to be used in 
such manner as the State Education 
Association may direct. The remain- 
ing two-thirds will be sent to the Na- 
tional Education Association to be used 
by the Executive Committee in pro- 
moting and defending public educa- 
tion. 

The campaign for the funds herein 
referred to will be directed by Joy E. 
Morgan, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. It is planned to 


FOR MAY, 1943 


hold ten regional conferences in the 
United States to which local school of- 
ficials and representatives from the 
various educational organizations will 
be invited. Each state will then con- 
duct its own campaign to raise its 
quota of the total fund to be raised. 

The first regional conference was 
held in Atlanta on April 11 and 12. 
Representatives from seven Southeast- 
ern States were present, and they unan- 
imously approved the plan and policies 
for raising the War and Peace Fund. 
Every state represented accepted its 
quota and the delegates present at the 
conference contributed more than $600 
to the fund. 

The Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association met 
on April 12, 1943, and approved the 
plan. It appointed a committee con- 
sisting of W. A. Bass, chairman, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Nashville; 
Wilson New, State National Education 
Association Director, Knoxville; Lester 
King, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Cookeville; and J. M. Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Memphis, 
to direct the campaign in Tennessee. 
The quota for Tennessee is $7,400. The 
quota for each state was determined 
by dividing $600,000 by the total 
amount spent for public education in 
the United States and then multiplying 
the amount spent for public educa- 
tion in each state by the quotient thus 
obtained. 

The Campaign Committee in Ten- 
nessee has worked out a quota for each 
county and city in the state having 
direct representation in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association. This quota was 
arrived at by dividing $7,400 by the 
total amount spent in. Tennessee in 
1942 for teachers’ salaries and then 
by multiplying this constant factor by 
the amount spent in each county or 
city for teachers’ salaries. 


NEED FOR THE WAR AND PEACE FUND 

We have given freely of our means 
for various emergencies, such as the 
U. S. O., the Red Cross, the Commu- 
nity Chest, and for war relief. We 
have bought bonds and stamps. Now 


let us contribute to the emergency 
needs of our own profession. 


The funds will be used: 


SPOONS MRWN=SODMNE MAW 


| . 


To secure and maintain adequate 
salaries for teachers during and 
after the war; 


. To obtain action to correct grave 


educational deficiencies revealed 
by Selective Service; 

To secure adequate financial 
support of education on local, 
state, and national bases; 

To safeguard the integrity of the 
schools against the tendency of 
other agencies to take over their 
functions; 

To foster legislative and admin- 
istrative measures to deal with 
the rapidly-increasing juvenile 
delinquency; and 

To work for an educational rep- 
resentative at the peace table 
and for the establishment of an 
international office of education. 


LOCAL QUOTAS 


County City 

County Quota Quota Total 
Anderson $ 56 $ $ 56 
Bedford 53 53 
Benton 27 27 
Bledsoe 18 18 
Blount 76 38 114 
Bradley 38 28 66 
Campbell 77 77 
Cannon 30 30 
Carroll 62 62 
Carter 76 18 94 
Cheatham 24 24 
Chester 26 26 
Claiborne 65 65 
Clay 30 30 
Cocke 52 52 
Coffee 34 13 47 
Crockett ... 43 43 
Cumberland 40 40 
Davidson .. 255 437 692 
Decttte .......:. <2 28 
De Kalb .. 33 33 
Dickson Pec. 51 
I orale fons) s aes gs ae 37 79 
Fayette 54 54 
Fentress ...... 27 Ww 
Franklin 52 52 
Gibson 99 99 
Giles 68 68 
Grainger ....... 28 28 
Greene 80 15 95 
Groady: . 20.4... 24 ; 24 
Hamblen ....... 18 20 38 
Hamilton ....... 247 332 579 
Hancock ...... 23 ae 23 
Hardeman ...... 65 65 
Hardin ....... 4l 4| 
oe ae 64 64 
Haywood ....... 39 39 
Henderson ...... 51] 51 
Henry is ae 17 67 
Hickman ........ 36 : 36 
Houston ......:5 16 16 
Humphreys ..... 33 33 
Jackson 33 33 
Jefferson .. 48 48 
Johnson . 3! 31 
MOOT. ge cae05 cos 224 391 615 
a 20 20 
Lauderdale 55 55 
Lawrence 64 64 
7 











51. Lewis 12 12 
52. Lincoln $3 63 
53. Loudon 25 23 48 
54. McMinn 72 18 90 
55. McNairy 49 49 
56. Macon 25 25 
57. Madison 73 44 117 
58. Marion 54 54 
59. Marshall » 37 37 
60. Maury 97 97 
61. Meigs 14 14 
62. Monroe 43 43 
63. Montgomery 47 29 76 
64. Moore 24 24 
65. Morgan 30 30 
66. Obion 56 7 63 
67. Overton 55 55 
68. Perry 20 20 
69. Pickett 15 15 
70. Polk 39 39 
71. Putnam 72 72 
72. Rhea 38 38 
73. Roane 53 16 69 
74. Robertson 38 17 55 
75. Rutherford 79 1 90 
76. Scott 50 50 
77. Sequatchie a i 

78. Sevier 53 53 
79. Shelby 210 695 905 
80. Smith 37 37 
81. Stewart 34 34 
82. Sullivan 113 104 217 
83. Sumner 76 76 
84. Tipton 67 67 
85. Trousdale It it 

86. Unicoi 39 39 
87. Union 19 19 
88. Van Buren 10 10 
89. Warren 47 47 
90. Washington 62 68 130 
91. Wayne 37 37 
92. Weakley 60 60 
93. White 41 4] 

94. Williamson 49 49 
95. Wilson 4! 4 


We shall not be proud of ourselves 
or of our profession if in this hour of 
crisis we so act that it shall be said 
that we did too little too late. 














The FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By E. O. HARBIN 


The book of a thou- 
sand and one Big 
Nights! A complete 
entertainment 
library in one big 
volume — _ 1,008 
' pages packed with 
1 2,400 games, par- 
ties, stunts, sports, 
and entertainment 
ideas — for home, 
club, school, church 
and playground. 





Bound in heavy cloth. 211 illustrations. 
Completely indexed. 


$2.75 at all bookstores. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














VBA. War and Peace Fund 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman, N. E. A. War and Peace Fund 
Campaign Committee 


(From the N. E. A. Journal, April, 1943) 





(Editor's Note.—At its recent meeting in 
Chicago our N. E. A. Executive Committee 
considered the grave conditions which our 
association faces and decided to put on a 
campaign for a substantial sum with which 
to meet the emergency. Dr. George D. 
Strayer, who as chairman of the N. E. A. Com- 
mission on the emergency during the last war 
did so much to save and advance education, 
has agreed to serve as chairman of this im- 
portant committee which is now at work.) 


At the time of the last war our 
schools faced grave conditions. The 
average annual salary stood at only 
$655 in 1917. Living costs rose sharp- 
ly, cutting buying power almost in 
half. Teachers left the schools. Many 
schools closed. Delinquency increased. 
Our profession met those conditions by 
a great forward movement. The N. E. 
A. moved its offices to Washington, 
greatly increased its membership, pur- 
chased a fine headquarters building, 
established the Representative Assem- 
bly, developed a trained staff, began 
publication of The Journal, established 
a division of research, and took the 
problems of the schools to the people. 

During the period that followed our 
schools made the greatest progress of 
their history. The average annual sal- 
ary was more than doubled. Many of 
our best salary schedules were estab- 
lished or revised during that period. 
Standards of preparation rose sharply. 
High school enrollment doubled and 
doubled again. Fine buildings were 
built. Curriculums were improved. 

Again our schools are face to face 
with destiny. The crisis in education 
and American life is graver than be- 
fore. Our association faces a great 
task. It must strengthen itself and go 
forward if American education is to 
play its full part in winning the war 
and the peace. The schools are now 
placed in a highly competitive situa- 
tion. They must fight to maintain 
themselves; fight for the ideals and ob- 
jectives of our American democracy; 
fight to protect education from the 
casualties of war; fight to maintain the 
values of life for which the war is being 
fought. Our war sacrifices will be in 
vain unless we preserve the basic val- 
ues of our democracy. 


To meet the challenge of these times 
the association must have more funds 
with which to work. It is engaged in 
activities of the utmost consequence to 
the future of education and this coun. 
try. 

Our Educational Policies Commis. 
sion is seeking through conferences and 
publications to establish sound policies 
to guide the schools through the crit 
ical months of the war and during the 
difficult readjustments that must follow, 
It is giving attention to the part which 
education must play at the peace table 
and in the policies of the United Na- 
tions after the war. 

Our N. E. A. Legislative Commission 
is working for $300,000,000 federal aid 
to raise teachers’ salaries, to keep the 
schools open, and to provide for the 
permanent equalization of educational 
opportunity. The need for such federal 
aid has never been so great as now 
and the possibilities of getting it have 
never been better, provided a cam- 
paign of sufficient strength can be 
waged. 

Our Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through education, which 
has a broad program of public rela- 
tions for the protection of the schools 
and the freedom of teaching, is sharing 
the campaign for federal aid and has 
assumed as its share of the responsi- 
bility of twenty-four of our eastern 
and northern states. 

Schools can be no better than their 
teachers. The passage of our federal 
aid program by Congress would help 
to hold competent teachers in the 
schools by making a much-needed ad- 
dition of between two and three hun- 
dred dollars to the average teacher's 
salary in the United States. 

These and the many other important 
activities of the association must go 
forward at increased tempo. Facts 
must be gathered. Issues must be 
taken to the people. Victories must 
be won. 

We must sacrifice now as we have 
never sacrificed before for our faith 
in ourselves and in the future. This 
committee knows the sacrifices the 
members of our profession have al- 
ready made. We have been called 
upon to help many causes. We must 
now help our own. We must invest 
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What Can We Do About the 
Teacher Shortage? 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


University of Tennessee 





The question appearing as the title 
of this article is by now a very familiar 
one—so familiar that the present writer 
makes no pretense of offering even 
new solutions. The purpose here is to 
review some of the steps which are 
now being taken and which we may 
well continue to take in order to solve 
education's most pressing problem. 

The problem of maintaining teach- 
ing staffs for our elementary and high 
schools has recently — perhaps we 
should say ‘‘finally'"—been given na- 
tional attention. The problem has 
been presented to Congressional com- 
mittees. Some space has been given 
it by the press. Time, in its March 
29 issue, reviewed the "Teacher Fam- 
ine.’ But the problem has been a very 
real one to the school leaders of Ten- 
nessee, and even more so to those of 
some other states, for more than a 
year now. 

The causes of the problem are much 
simpler than its solution. Teachers 
have left their jobs to enter the armed 
services, to take jobs in war industry, 
or to secure higher salaries. Teachers 
in training, on the other hand, are 
fewer than usual, and many of those 
who complete their training graduate 
only also to enter the armed services 
or take jobs other than teaching. As 
a result, there is great turnover in 
teaching positions; certification re- 
quirements are lowered, temporarily; 
and, even with teachers transferred and 
teachers employed on "'permits,"" some 
positions go vacant and some schools 
must be closed. These facts we recog- 
nize now; perhaps only the next gen- 
eration can fully appreciate the un- 
happy permanent results. What can 
we do about it? 


HOLD OUR PRESENT SUPPLY 

Determined efforts are being made 
to hold our present corps of teachers. 
Tennessee's governor and legislature 
led the way in this effort this winter 
by providing increased state funds for 
teachers’ salaries. Some counties and 
cities have followed suit by increasing 
local funds also. Perhaps Congress 
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will further ease the financial difficul- 
ties of teachers, with their low and 
relatively stable salaries, by providing 
federal funds for supplementing teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The April 17 job-freezing order, an- 
nounced just as this article is written, 
of the War Manpower Commission, if 
a first interpretation is correct, may 
well be a very effective agent in hold- 
ing teachers in their jobs. However, 
in view of the difficulty usually in- 
volved in the administration of govern- 
mental orders of such breadth, one can- 
not at once be sure of its effect. And, 
even if it does restrain some teachers 
from moving to more highly-paid jobs, 
it cannot provide for the return of the 
thousands who have already left teach- 
ing or for replacement of those who 
leave for the armed services or for nat- 
ural causes and of those who are per- 
mitted to leave for work judged more 
essential. 

Teaching lacks the "glamour" of 
many war occupations, and we prob- 
ably cannot and should not expect to 
hold teachers on the basis of emotional 
arguments. Nevertheless, the public 
and the teaching profession itself could 
greatly help the present situation by 
more open recognition of the impor- 
tance of schools and teachers. Must 
schools be closed before communities 
appeal to teachers to continue their 
work? Must teachers move to other 
jobs before their employers and col- 
léagues appreciate their contributions? 
Some good teachers, sincerely anxious 
to render a maximum service to the 
war effort, might be saved by being 
given responsibility and freedom to di- 
rect school war activities. 

The financial motive which has 
caused many teachers to leave their 
jobs cannot be discounted. Others 
will probably wish to leave for the same 
reason, despite such improvements as 
have or will be made in salaries. But 
there must be many like several of the 
writer's acquaintance, who have been 
uncertain as to where their duty lay. 
These are the teachers who may be 
held by a little recognition of their 
worth and importance, by an opportu- 
nity to assume leadership in some vital 
program. 


RECRUIT FORMER TEACHERS 

Even if government regulations or 
local persuasion or both should hold 
all our present supply of teachers, we 
would still lack teachers next fall in 
many communities. Throughout Ten- 
nessee and the nation former teachers 
have already left their families or their 
leisure to return to teaching. The 
schools have frequently in this way se- 
cured excellent replacements.’ More 
replacements of this type can be made. 
Superintendents and boards may well 
continue to look, as Commissioner Dug- 
gan suggested last year, for former 
teachers who are willing to return to 
the classroom. 


“RECRUIT TEACHERS-TO-BE 

Unfortunately, we cannot assume 
that the teacher shortage will end 
next September. Nor should we ex- 
pect to continue indefinitely filling va- 
cancies with former teachers or with 
candidates lacking usual qualifications. 
According to a study of the N. E. A. 
Research Division, there are annually 
vacancies in the United States for 
about 80,000 newly-trained teachers. 
This year, that is, by September, the 
prospect is that there will be only about 
30,000 such teachers available. There 
is an immediate need to recruit high 
school graduates and college students 
who will take the necessary training to 
qualify as teachers. 

Recently, Dean John A. Thackston 
of the University's College of Educa- 
tion has proposed in a letter to Ten- 
nessee high school principals that a 
special effort be made by high school 
faculties to select and encourage po- 
tential teachers among high school sen- 
iors. The importance of this service 
which the high schools may render is 
suggested by the following statement 
from Dean Thackston's letter: ''Approx- 
imately two to three per cent of the 
students in our Tennessee high schools 
will sooner or later become teachers. 
And some of this group, unless it is 
carefully selected, will not be persons 
best suited to do this important work. 
Of all times in our history, we can now 
least afford to man our schools with 
weak teachers." 

The colleges, too, have a responsi- 
bility for guiding students into teach- 
ing. Despite declining enrollments and 
the strong recruiting efforts being 
made by the armed forces and _in- 
dustry, there are still many college 
students without clear-cut vocational 
choices. Recently the writer has made 
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WARTIME ACTIVITIES of the 


Elementary Schools in Tennessee 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 


State Department of Education 
Nashville 





The elementary schools of Tennessee 


are now completing the first year un- 


der wartime conditions. 


At no educa- 


tional level has the impact of the war 
been more severe than upon the ele- 
mentary schools where teacher turn- 
over has been greatest, where such a 
large per cent of untrained and inex- 
perienced people have been called to 
serve as teachers, and where the emo- 
tional strain caused by the disruption 
of the home due to the induction of 
fathers, brothers, mothers, and sisters 
into war service and work has been 
acute. 


Notwithstanding these obstacles and 


countless other difficulties which have 
been faced during the present school 
year, the elementary schools of the 
state have made an outstanding record 
in developing a sound foundation in 
the fundamentals of learning and in 
performing duties directly related to 
the war, which greatly contribute to 
the war effort. 


Reports have been received from 


the elementary schools in the state 
which reveal the outstanding contribu- 
tion which the elementary schools have 
made without the fanfare of bands, 
uniforms, medals, insignia, public ac- 


claim, and publicity. 


The following 


items taken from reports of actual per- 
formance in the elementary schools 
give an inkling of the role that they 
have played in the war program. 


cus 


— 
So 


ORGANIZED FOR WAR WORK 


. Enrolled in Junior Red Cross. 
. Designated special day each week for 


buying bonds and stamps. 


. Give entertainments for boys to be in- 


ducted into service and boys at home 
on furlough. 


. Organized garden clubs. 
. Gave parties for boys in service. 
. Organized pupils 


into Army divisions 
and committees for scrap collection: 
Rubber 

. Aluminum 

Brass 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin cans 

. Silk hose 

Rags 

Steel 
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15. 
16. 
17. 


. Grease 
k. Old keys 
Tooth paste tubes 
. Copper 
Silk and rayon 
Tinfoil 
Stamps 
Metal from light globes 
Coat hangers 
s. Razor blades 
t. Wire 
Held victory parties at end of scrap drive. 


reeosas: 


. Organized a Civilian Defense Council in 


the school. 
Participated in Victory Book campaign. 


. Organized Conservation Club. 
. Organized Junior Commandos. 
. Organized "Waves" and ‘Marines’ to 


collect tin cans. 
Made plans for entertaining soldiers in 
homes. 


. Organized Junior Red Cross Council that 


forms plans for all war work done by 
school, 

Organized Home Front Club. 

Formed Good Citizenship Club. 
Organized group for military drill led 
by soldier home on leave. 

Planned Vacation Units around the fol- 
lowing problems: 

Grow a victory garden. 

Build up our health. 

Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps. 
Conserve everything we can. 

Collect scrap material. 

Read books, magazines, and papers. 
Listen to the radio. 

. Write to our soldiers. 

. Make a scrapbook. 

j. Cooperate with black-out programs. 


“roa *eR Andaea 


PROMOTED PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 


Discussed necessity of buying stamps and 
bonds. 


. Gave special programs to raise money to 


buy stamps and bonds. 

Invited prominent citizens to speak con- 
cerning stamps and bonds. 

Studied tremendous cost of modern war- 
fare. 

Used money earned by raising and sell- 
ing animals and vegetables to buy stamps 
and bonds. 

Had contests between rooms. 

Took trips to post office to buy stamps 
and bonds. 

Had ball games and programs charging 
purchase of stamp as admission. 


. Showed wer pictures illustrating need for 


buying stamps and bonds. 

Kept classroom chart showing purchase 
of stamps and bonds. 

Dramatized plays on defense. 

Purchased enough bonds to buy "jeeps." 


ASSISTED RED CROSS AND U. S. O. 
Enrolled in Junior Red Cross. 
Made favors for soldiers: 

. Bookmarks 

. Scrapbooks 
Menu covers 

. Place’cards 
Decorated napkins 
Memo peds 

. Valentines 

Ash trays 
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ESSENTIALS of 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


A Complete Course with 
a Book for Each of Grades 
Two Through Nine 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH is a teaching aid of 


proven merit. Each book con- 
tains a full year’s work in func- 
tional grammar, correct usage, oral 
and written composition. 


1. Each page is a complete unit 
. with simplified instructions 
to pupils. 
2. Practice exercises 
pupil to think carefully. 
3. Important principles are fea- 
tured as “Good English Habits.” 
4. A simple checking system 
permits pupils to record their 
own progress. 
5. Frequent tests enable teacher 
to measure pupil’s degree of 
mastery. 
6. The many class projects are 
interesting to pupils. 
7. Suggestions for oral and 
written composition are numer- 
ous. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH, now used by over 
1,000,000 children, conserves 
busy teachers’ time and effort. 
Latest revision conforms closely 
to recommendations of “An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English,” 
‘ more oral English, with 
improved oral English exercises. 


Write for Further Information 
and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 
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3, Knitted clothing for Red Cross: 
a. Sweaters 
b. Scarfs 
4, Brought nuts and food for Hospital Day. 
5. Collected pine burrs for Veterans Hos- 
pital. 
. Organized sewing classes. 
Made kits for soldiers. 
Furnished clothes hangers for Induction 
Center. 
9. Raised money to assist in equipping rec- 
reation room for boys in service. 


ENRICHED THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
|. Placed special emphasis on health and 
physical education: 
a. Emphasized better nutrition in study- 
ing balanced diet. 
. Studied proper use of leisure time. 
Participated in physical exercises. 
Made booklets pertaining to health. 
Studied proper care of body: 
(1) Posture 
(2) Cleanliness 
(3) Teeth 
f. Promoting good health habits. 
2. Taught conservation and preservation of 
human and natural resources: 
a. Trained children to save school sup- 
plies, food, and clothing. 
. Studied safety rules. 
Learned first aid. 
. Studied conservation of forests. 
Participated in air raid drills. 
Participated in fire drills. 
Studied wise use of time. 
. Studied conservation of wild life. 
. Saved scraps from school lunches. 
j. Taught conservation in cooking. 
k. Taught necessity of gasoline conserva- 
tion. 
|. Avoided spreading of rumors. 
3. Made posters, scrapbooks, etc., stressing 
wer activities. 
4. Learned patriotic songs, literature, and 
poetry. 
5. Clipped pictures of American generals 
and other war pictures for display. 
6. Discussed current events, using maps and 
globes. 
7. Studied use and display of U. S. flag. 
8. Studied insignia of all branches of serv- 
ice. 
9. Studied airplanes of all countries. 
10. Wrote letters and made posters to aid 
scrap drive. 
Il. Studied our Latin and South American 
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neighbors. 
a. Customs 
b. History 
c.. Land 

d. People 


e. Industries 

12. Gave patriotic chapel programs. 

13. Studied U. S. Constitution. 

14. Wrote letters to boys in service. 

15. Cooperated with home and church for 
stimulation of moral and spiritual growth. 

16. Studied lives of war heroes. 

17. Compared leadership in democracy and 
dictatorship. 

18. Studied necessity for rationing. 

19. Stressed attendance at church as one 
means of keeping up morale. 

20. Made airplanes and other war toys. 


21. Discussed children's responsibilities as 
citizens. 
22. Studied aeronautics as part of school pro- 


gram. 

23. Purchased and collected books, 
phlets, bulletins, etc., for library. 

24. Used radio in schoolwork. 

25: Helped in housekeeping and cafeteria to 
release adult workers for war work. 

26. Taught that everyday tasks are important 
in war work, 

27. Made service flag to honor boys in com- 
munity. 
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28. Stressed use of telephone only when nec- 
essary. 

29. Aided in registrations for Selective Serv- 
ice and rationing. 


AIDED IN FOOD PRODUCTIONS 
|. Raised animals as individual or school 

projects: 

Chickens 

Pigs 

Calves 

Lambs 

2. Raised gardens as individual or school 
projects. 

3. Encouraged better farm practices. 

4. Studied growth and preservation of food 
by canning, drying, and storing fruits, 
vegetables, meats. 

5. Sold garden seed. 


6. Helped farmers in harvesting. 


TEACHERS' SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

|. Took courses in first aid and nutrition. 

2. Sewed for Red Cross. 

3. Did air raid work. 

4. Encouraged victory gardens and poultry 
and dairy production. 

5. Helped in all registrations. 

6. Shared rides in cars. 

7. Bought bonds and stamps. 

8. Took home nursing course. 

9. Made cookies for soldiers. 

10. Rolled bandages for Red Cross. 

11. Solicited funds for U. S. O. 

12. Did canteen work. 

13. Did clericai 
quarters. 

14. Taught classes in: 


work at Red Cross head- 


. Adult education 


é 

b. First aid 

c. Home nursing 
d. Nutrition 


15. Furnished magazines for canteen 
16. Took course in mass feeding 

The above extract from reports is 
by no means complete. It is doubtful 
whether any group or organization on 
the home front has made a greater 
contribution to the war effort than the 
half million elementary school :children 
and their teachers. Certainly none 
have worked with greater enthusiasm 
and found more joy in the privilege of 
serving. The elementary school will 
play an increasingly important role in 
the war program until victory is ours. 


When there's sugar to be rationed, 

Home defense groups to be fashioned, 

And the bureaucrafts gaze wildly in dismay, 
When they shout, "Build up the nation! 
Let's arouse the population!" 

Who is it that they look to then, | pray? 
Yes, the teacher, 

The ever-willing teacher; 
That blissful, kissful, wistful little man; 
Not the plunderers, 
Not the blunderers, 
Nor the heaven-shaking thunderers; 
Just the guy who does the job because he can. 
—The Massachusetts Teacher. 
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Three upper-grade books dealing with the 
methods and materials of a productive nation 


AMERICA 


AT WORK 


By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrisett 


oe pupils may appreciate and under- 
stand our way of life, this series presents 
the working world of today as a concrete yet 


too seldom understood expression of 
American spirit. 


and women and the work they do; it tells 
about machines and motors and those who 
make and run them; about the contributions 
of science and technology to our well being; 
about the problems as well as the benefits 
that stem from an industrial civilization. 
offers an overview of the great opportunities 
that will open to youth for creative, coopera- 
tive endeavor in science and industry to 
further the welfare of their fellow men. 


It treats of ordinary men 


MACHINES FOR 
AMERICA 


Deals with the work and value of 
machines, with their manufacture and 
their use in production, and with their 
place in our lives and in the life of our 
country. 


POWER FOR AMERICA 


A simple yet full treatment of power 
makers, their historical development, 
principles of operation, sources of energy, 
and contributions to better living. 


the 


It WINGS FOR AMERICA 


An overview of aviation, treating its 
development and the work of those who 
build, service, and fly airplanes in peace 
and in war, with a discussion of the 
global concept of geography. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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Improving Instruction Through 


the Use of the Library 


R. B. HOUSTON 


High School Visitor for East Tennessee 





The high school library under the 
supervision of a trained librarian has 
placed at the finger tips of the pupils 
and teachers so much and varied sup- 
plementary material that problems are 
arising as to how best to use these 
effectively. 

A leading county superintendent in 
Tennessee has said: ‘Teachers are not 
using the school library because there 
were no libraries when they went to 
high school. Another reason is that the 
teacher's contact with the college |i- 
brary did little to increase the appre- 
ciation of its value because of the long 
uninteresting reading assignments of 
the college teacher.” 

This statement is undoubtedly true. 
In the hands of the teacher has been 
placed a tool with which she has had 
little or no experience. However, pro- 
gressive teachers are beginning to real- 
ize that this tool, the library, is one 
of the most valuable means of improv- 
ing teaching and are fast developing 
methods to use it effectively by sup- 
plementing the text with other books, 
newspapers, and magazines. The teach- 
ers are found in the library at the end 
of the day searching for additional 
material to vitalize their teaching. 

Many principals are encouraging 
their teachers to use the library and 
have instructed the librarian to remain 
after school closes to assist. One prin- 
cipal has gone so far as to judge the 
teacher's work partially by her use of 
the library. He believes that only the 
lazy or inexperienced teacher will de- 
pend entirely upon the text. 

It is true that the library can be 
used to a greater advantage in some 
subjects. History, social science, nat- 
ural science, speech arts, literature, 
home economics, and agriculture can 
use it profitably. Ingenious teachers 
of other subjects find that there are 
several possible uses of the library in 
their fields. Many teachers are organ- 
izing their subjects around large units 
as a means of securing better study 
habits and vitalizing the subject mat- 
ter. Proper use of the library is even 
more essential where the curriculum is 
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organized around these units of vital 
and practical life situations. 


THE LIBRARY ASSIGNMENT 

Some suggestions or plans are given 
for making a classroom assignment that 
calls fu. subject material from the li- 
brary: 

1. Special preparation on the part of the 
teacher is necessary. It is not necessary that 
the teacher read all the material, but she 
should be fully acquainted with the kind and 
amount of subject matter the library has for 
the assignment. 

2. At the beginning of the period the 
teacher should introduce the topic for study. 
Student interest should be aroused. 

3. A list of references upon the general 
topic should be placed on the blackboard. 
As the students become better acquainted 
with the use of the library, the references may 
be less specific. 

4. Each student may be assigned a refer- 
ence, or one reference may be assigned to a 
group. It is hardly possible for an entire class 
to have access to the same references unless 
the assignment is made well in advance of the 
recitation. 

5. The assignment may take one or more 
periods, depending upon the teacher's intro- 
duction of the subject, the number of refer- 
ences, and the number of students participat- 
ing. 

6. If possible, the library reference should 
be selected by the student voluntarily. When 
the references are assigned with a brief ex- 
planation of their contents by the teacher, the 
student will select the one that interests him. 

7. The students should share alike in the 
preparation. There is a danger of assignina 
work only to those students who make the best 
reports. To avoid this, some teachers rotate 
the assignments. 

8. All assignments should give ample time 
for preparation. It is foolish to expect a 
class of thirty to prepare a lengthy assign- 
ment within a week when there are only three 
copies of the book available. 

9. As a guide, some teachers give the stu- 
dents a list of study questions on the reading 
assignment. 

10. Careful instruction upon reporting the 
reading assignment should be given. It is 
wise for the teacher to make a report or two 
to the class herself, pointing out the qualities 
of a good report and the method of prepara- 


— THE RECITATION 

Various methods of reporting on 
library reading are used with the oral 
report most popular because the en- 
tire class profits from the efforts of 
one student. Some teachers have a 
student report at the beginning of the 
regular recitation. Others take the en- 
tire period for recitation on outside 
reading, while others continue the re- 
ports and library reading assignments 
over a period of several days or weeks. 

Some suggestions for the recitation 
are given: 





1. Inexperienced students may be allowed 
to write out their first reports and read them 
to the class. Some teachers encourage the 
timid student by allowing him to sit at the 
teacher's desk to give his first report. He is 
encouraged to stand before the class for his 
next report. Later reports can be made from 
notes and experienced students should be en- 
couraged to report without notes. Teachers 
should not overlook the fact that young stu. 
dents are easily frightened by public appear. 
ance and a sympathetic understanding is nec- 
essary. 

2. The student should be trained to speak 
distinctly so that the entire class may hear. 

3. To hold attention, the report should be 
given enthusiastically with “pep and ginger." 

4. The length of the report will depend 
upon the assignment. A short magazine article 
can be reported on in a few minutes, while a 
student may take twenty minutes or more to 
review a book. 

5. The inexperienced student should not be 
expected to make a long report. 

6. Even if the report is made in a class 
other than English, the use of correct English 
should be emphasized. Every teacher should 
be an English teacher. 

7. Proper speaking position should be en- 
couraged. 

8. To secure better attention on the part of 
the class, the student may prepare a short 
objective test covering his subject. This test 
can be given at the conclusion of the report 
and should be graded by the student. 

9. A brief summary prepared by the one 
reporting may conclude the report. 

10. If the reports extend over a period of 
several days, the teacher should list several 
objective questions for a test to be given at 
the completion of the series. 

11. The teacher should guide the inexpe- 
rienced in selecting the important items in the 
report. Few students know how to take notes, 
and it may be necessary to interrupt the first 
reports to point out just what should be listed. 
The class should decide upon a clear state- 
ment and each pupil should record it before 
the reporting continues. 

12. Too often the class discussion following 
a report is overlooked. The one reporting 
should lead the discussion, and the others 
should be encouraged to question freely. By 
this means many important phases of the re- 
port which have slipped by unnoticed will be 
emphasized. Certainly the teacher should 
steer the discussion, but it is best to remain 
in the background as much as possible. 

13. The teacher should take a seat in the 
back of the room during the report. 

14, All good work should be rewarded by 
recognition, and each report should be praised 
before the faults are mentioned. A good 
plan is to have a class critic, or the entire 
class may keep a list of errors. Mention of 
these may follow the class discussion of the 
report. 

15. A written report of the reading assign- 
ment which is merely handed in and not pre- 
sented to the class has a tendency to discour- 
age outside reading. In contrast a short sum- 
mary of not more than twenty-five words is 
better. Some teachers have a student record 
on a card the name of the book or article with 
his impressions of it. These cards are used 
by other students to assist them in the selec- 
tion of their own reading. It is true that by 
another's impression one is often led to read 
a book. Selections in a public library are 
sometimes made by readers because someone 
has written in a flyleaf, "This is a good book.” 


A LESSON PLAN TO PROMOTE THE USE 
OF THE LIBRARY 
Subject—The subject for study may be 
chosen by the teacher. 
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Materials.—Through careful selection, all 
available library material is collected and 
brought to the classroom. 

Motivation.—By means of a short introduc- 
tion, the teacher should arouse the interest 
of the pupils. 

Assignment.—As the students become ac- 
quainted with the subject, they should be en- 
couraged to propose questions that they 
would like answered. These questions should 
be anticipated by the teacher, and as they 
are mentioned, they should be written on the 
blackboard. The students are then assigned 
the library material that will enable them to 
answer the questions. 

Supervised Study.—While the class reads, 
the teacher passes from one student to the 
other, guiding and assisting in every way pos- 
sible. When a student finishes his reference, 
he may exchange it with another. This study 
may be continued for one or more periods, 
dependent upon available material. 

Conclusion—A class discussion should fol- 
low the supervised study period and the pro- 
posed questions listed on the blackboard 
should be answered, since not all the students 


will have found the answers to all of the ques- 
tions. If new questions arise, supervised study 
may continue. 

Note.—Some libraries may not have enough 
material to make this plan feasible, but the 
teacher and the librarian are urged to co- 
operate to correct this situation. It is sur- 
prising how soon enough material acn be ac- 
cumulated. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

It is possible to broaden the subject 
taught by the use of supplementary 
reading similar to that used in English 
classes. Perhaps it would not be wise 
to expect as much outside reading in 
subjects other than English, but certain- 
ly this method of supplementing the 
text should not be overlooked. The 
reading is assigned at the beginning 
of the term and is reported on at reg- 
ular intervals. 


THE USE OF MAGAZINES AND 
NEWSPAPERS 


Unless otherwise directed, the aver- 
age high school student will read the 
newspaper for the front-page head- 
lines, the sport results, and the comics. 
Alert civics and history teachers are 
making the newspaper a supplement, 
and it is fast becoming a valuable edu- 
cational medium. 

A plan for civics is to use a short 
time each period for a discussion of 
happenings in the country, state, and 
national government. Civics become 
practical when centered around the 
action of the county court, the ap- 
pointment of a Supreme Court justice, 
the election of a public official, or the 


(Continued on page seventeen) 
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The High Schools Face the 
Farm-Labor Problem 


R. R. VANCE 
Supervisor, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education 





In some respects the most pressing 
problem now confronting the high 
schools of Tennessee is the farm-labor 
problem. Thousands of young men 
and also young women have gone from 
the farm into the armed services and 
into war industries of various kinds. 
The result has been a tremendous re- 
duction in the number of farm workers, 
and an additional result is bound to be 
a serious curtailment of food produc- 
tion. The United States has been for 
some time, and must continue to be, 
the principal feeder to the United Na- 
tions as far as supplying them with 
essential foodstuffs is concerned. Our 
country must provide vast quantities of 
food for the people, civilian as well as 
military, of China, Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, and other friendly nations. And 
it will be America's job to feed the 
people of the German-conquered na- 
tions of Europe just as soon as they are 
released from Nazi bondage so that 
food can be gotten to them. 

How is this vast problem of food 
supply to be met? Where are the farm 
laborers to be secured to insure that 
there shall be no letup in food produc- 
tion, but an actual increase instead? | 
intend to discuss this problem from 
the point of view of the contribution 
which the high schools can make in 
providing a solution. | am going to 
make, in the following paragraphs, cer- 
tain suggestions which | hope all super- 
intendents and high school principals 
will carefully consider. These sugges- 
tions are calculated to aid high schools 
in their efforts to help with the food 
problem and, at the same time, to 
keep their instructional programs pro- 
gressing with as little interruption as 
possible; for, let it be understood fully 
at the outset, our high schools must be 
kept in operation in 1943-44. For con- 
venience, | shall briefly discuss each 
suggestion in a separate paragraph. 

Suggestion I. Operate high schools 
next year six days a week, and thus fin- 
ish nine months or thirty-six weeks of 
high school work in seven and one-half 
months or thirty weeks. Under date 
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of March 25, 1942, the office of the 
State Attorney General ruled that it 
was legal for the high schools of Ten- 
nessee to operate on Saturdays if their 
governing boards so officially decided. 
If any local board of education elects 
to operate one or more of its high 
schools on Saturdays, it should make 
reasonably certain that the attendance 
on Saturdays is approximately as reg- 
ular as on other days of the week. A 
school year thus shortened will release 
high school boys and girls for six more 
weeks of farm work each year than in 
the case of the regular high school year 
of thirty-six weeks. 

Suggestion Il. If it seems imprac- 
ticable in any given situation to operate 
high schools on every Saturday, oper- 
ate them on Saturdays during the part 
of the year no farm work is going on. 
During the winter season, it should be 
a relatively simple matter to teach 
school on Saturdays. During the plow- 
ing, planting, and harvesting seasons, 
individual high schools may operate 
only on those Saturdays on which it is 
too wet to work. It is not difficult for 
me to conceive of a rural high school 
principal's calling his students together 
on Friday afternoon after a particular- 
ly heavy rain and asking them to come 
back to school the next day inasmuch 
as it will be too wet to work on the 
farm. In this way an individual high 
school will be accumulating days 
ahead, days which will later be needed 
when the weather shall become suitable 
for farm work. 

Suggestion Ill. Start high schools 
on July | or soon thereafter so that 
they can close their sessions before the 
plowing and planting season in late 
winter or early spring. Many rural 
counties have been following this prac- 
tice for several years. 

Suggestion IV. Start high schools, 
say, from the first to the twentieth of 
October, or after the harvesting of 
certain crops peculiar to certain local- 
ities in the state. This suggestion may 
be of value to certain counties like 
Johnson County whose chief agricul- 
tural crop is beans. This suggestion 
is the opposite of suggestion Ill. It 
has the disadvantage of forcing the 
close of the school session far into the 


month of June and makes no provi- 
sion, in and of itself, for time for plant- 
ing. 

Suggestion V. In those counties of 
the state which have one predominant 
crop, dismiss high schools at harvest- 
ing time for from four to six weeks or 
until such time as the harvesting has 
been completed with the help of the- 
students. This is the prevailing prac- 
tice today in certain of the cotton 
counties of West Tennessee. It may 
become the practice in other counties 
which have one prevailing crop. | have 
in mind particularly some of the dark- 
fired tobacco counties of Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

Suggestion VI. Divide the school day 
into a morning session and an after- 
noon session. Some local boards of 
education may want to employ this 
practice. In operation it will work 
somewhat like this: approximately one- 
half of the students may go to school 
in the morning while the other half will 
stay at home and work; in the after- 
noon, the students who have been at- 
tending school during the morning will 
return home and go to work on the 
farm, whereas those who worked on the 
farm during the morning will attend 


school during the afternoon session. | « 


am entirely conscious of the fact that 
this plan possesses some disadvantages. 


In the first place, it will invariably re-. 


sult in an earlier beginning and a later 
closing of school in order that each 
half of the student body may have an 
opportunity to carry at least a fairly 


normal high school load. In the second: 


place, some high school teachers will 
doubtless object to the extra work thus 
involved. It seems to me, however; 
that high school teachers must realize 
that, in our war program, they are 
going to have to assume a few added 
burdens and make a few extra sacri- 
fices. In the third place, it is at once 
recognized that this suggestion, if car- 
ried out in some communities, will cre- 
ate insurmountable transportation dif- 
ficulties. 

Suggestion VII. Arrange the class 
schedules of farm students so that they 
can meet all or practically all of their 
classes either during the morning o7 
during the afternoon. This suggestion 
does not presuppose a two-session day: 
lt will be admitted at once that this 
suggestion will be of more value to 
large high schools than to small high 
schools. Some variation of this plan 
may be adopted in individual high 
schools. A farm boy may be excused 
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from reporting to school until ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning so that 
he may have the additional time in the 
morning for doing some necessary farm 
work. Or he may be excused early 
in the afternoon to return home to 
work on the farm. Of course, every, 
high school principal will have to exer- 
cise undue care in seeing that each 
farm student's class schedule is so ar- 
ranged that he can carry a normal 
load during the time that he is actually 
in school. Personally, | think that the 
privilege of coming to school late in 
the morning or leaving early in the 
afternoon should be extended only to 
those students whose school work is sat- 
isfactory. 

Suggestion VIII. Start high schools 
very early in the morning, say, at 7:00 
o'clock, and dismiss in the afternoon 
at 12:30 or 1:00 o'clock so that farm 
students can get home in time to do 
practically a half day's work. Seven 
o'clock in the morning is not too early 
to start school in the autumn or in the 
spring if all of us, administrators, teach- 
ers, school patrons, and students alike, 
are willing to undergo a few sacrifices, 
to suffer a few inconveniences in order 
to keep our schools open and, at the 
same time, contribute to the solution 
of the labor shortage problem on the 
farms of Tennessee. 

Suggestion IX. Shorten the school 
day, if possible, by eliminating one pe- 
riod. That is, if a school day has six 
class periods, try to get along on five 
class periods. | know that this sug- 
gestion will be difficult for some schools 
to follow. Many high school class 
schedules are already overcrowded. 
However, it will do no harm to try to 
cut out a class period. May | refer 
you to my form letter of October 5, - 
1942, written concerning our Physical 
Fitness Program for Tennessee High 
Schools. In this letter | told all super- 
intendents and high school principals 
how class schedules could be made 
more compact through the elimination 
of some small classes and through the 
combination of others into larger 
classes which could be offered in alter- 
nate years. Reread that letter. 

Suggestion X. Operate high schools 
through the summer months, and thus 
accumulate enough advanced time to 
justify the suspension of high schools 
for long periods during the regular 
school year when the appropriate sea- 
sons for various community farming 
operations arrive. If an individual high 
school can, in a given community, 
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operate for twelve weeks during the 
summer, it can afford, without loss of 
school time, to set aside a four-weeks' 
to a six-weeks’ period in the autumn 
and a similar period in the spring for 
farm-labor purposes. 

Suggestion XI. Excuse farm students 
from school for whatever time it may 
be necessary for them to work on the 
farm, and give them every reasonable 
opportunity to.make up their school 
work when they return to school. Ac- 
cording to this suggestion, every farm 
boy and every farm girl in a given 
high school are to be treated as indi- 
vidual cases. If a high school princi- 
pal has convinced himself that a high 
school student is actually needed on 
the farm, he may excuse that student 
from school but otherwise continue 
the school program without interrup- 
tion. When the excused farm student 
returns to school, his teachers should 
give him every reasonable opportu- 
nity to make up his work but should 
exercise plenty of good common sense 
in doing so. High schools which are 
located in communities in which diver- 
sified farming operations prevail may 
employ this suggestion to advantage. 

Suggestion XII. Reduce the Christ- 
mas holiday season. Many high schools 
give a two-weeks’ Christmas vacation. 
This is entirely too much vacation in 
a time of war. The next Christmas 
comes on Saturday. The preceding 
day, Friday, is all the time that should 
be taken from regular school work. 
Very little farm work is in progress 
during the Christmas season. There- 
fore, save these vacation days, and 
use them when farming gets under way 
in the spring. 

Suggestion XIill. Restrict your com- 
mencement program, and keep classes 
in operation right up until the close of 
school. During the last four to six weeks 
preceding the close of the average 
high school, an enormous amount of 
class time is consumed (I won't say lost) 
preparing for commencement. | am 
not insinuating that commencement 
programs do not possess educational 
value. Many of them do possess edu- 
cational value, but | am saying that, 
in the light of the demands which the 
war agencies are making upon us for a 
program of a distinctly pre-induction 
nature, we must save this additional 
time for our instructional program. 
Our commencement comes in the 
spring when, of all seasons, it is highly 
imperative that all the time possible 
be conserved for farm work. 


Suggestion XIV. In order that farm 
students may have an opportunity to 
spend a part of each day in some phase 
of farm work, shorten class periods 
from sixty minutes gross to fifty min- 
utes gross during the actual working 
seasons. The State Board of Education 
has expressed a willingness to make 
this concession in favor of rural com- 
munities in which are located rural high 
schools. The average high school de- 
votes six sixty-minute periods a day 
to its schedule of classes. If each class 
period is reduced to fifty minutes in 
length, a total of sixty minutes can be 
cut from the length of the school day. 
The hour thus saved may be used for 
farm work. 

Suggestion XV. Operate high schools 
at night. In some high school commu- 
nities, students who live in fairly close 
proximity to the high school building 
can do their farm work during the day 
and their school work at night. | would 
not recommend that such students be 
permitted to carry a full load of four 
courses. Probably two courses or a 
maximum of three courses, depending 
upon the ability, energy, and interest 
of the individual student, will be a suf- 
ficiently heavy load. 

Conclusion. | hope that the sugges- 
tions which | have outlined will chal- 
lenge your thinking. They are not in- 
tended to be all-inclusive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, | know that many of the 
readers of this article will be able to 
pass on to me other suggestions equal- 
ly good or better. If you have any 
suggestions concerning the farm-labor 
problem as it affects our high schools, 
please let me have them. | need them. 

It may be well for me to add that 
no single suggestion mentioned can 
meet conditions in every community. 
Tennessee communities differ widely. 
Nowhere is this statement truer than 
in the field of agriculture. As the 
enumerated suggestions are studied, a 
given high school community may 
adopt two or more of them. It is the 
liberty and privilege of that high school 
community to employ any one of the 
suggestions which | have discussed or 
any combination of these suggestions. 
It must always be remembered that a 
plan which has proved quite satisfac- 
tory in one community may be entirely 
unsatisfactory in another community. 
Thus each community must, in large 
measure, “work out its own salvation” 
in the handling of the farm-labor and 
food-production problem. The State 
Department of Education pledges its 
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wholehearted cooperation to this end, 
confidently believing that one of the 
most effective ways to expedite the 
winning of the war is to raise food with 
which not only to feed ourselves but 
also to feed those who are brilliantly 
and nobly fighting democracy's battles 
in distant theaters of war. 

Some, | am sure, will say that we 
cannot maintain a good high school 
program and tackle the farm problem, 
too. | shal! be the first freely to admit 
that | would rather not have written 
what | have written. However, we 
must be realistic, desperately realistic, 
in these critical days. We are at war. 
Any business-as-usual policy in our high 
schools must be discarded now and 
quickly. 

It has been said that food will win 
this war. Food will win this war only 
on condition that we raise that food. 
Don't tell me that the high schools of 
Tennessee have no responsibility in this 
matter. They had better assume some 
responsibility, else it will be mighty dif- 
ficult for them to justify their continued 
existence at the expense of the tax- 
paying public. 

* 


Examinations on Aero- 
nautical Knowledge 
for High School 
Students 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, in response to requests from high 
schools which have undertaken pre- 
flight aeronautics courses, will make 
available the private pilot ground 
school written examination to qualified 
students who are enrolled in or who 
have completed such courses, and who 
desire to take this examination. A 
student who satisfactorily passes this 
examination will receive from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration a certifi- 
cate of aeronautical knowledge. These 
examinations will serve two purposes: 
(1) test the proficiency of students in 
the practical understanding of pre- 
flight aeronautics, and (2) credit pro- 
ficient students with the meeting of 
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the ground school requirements for 
the private pilot certificate issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

This examination is not a substitute 
for school examinations which the high 
schools may give as the basis for 
course credit. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion examination serves to determine 
whether an applicant has acquired the 
minimum ground school aeronautical 
knowledge legally required of a private 
pilot by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. A student who satisfactorily 
passes this examination in one or more 
of the subject fields of civil air regu- 
lations, navigation, meteorology, and 
general servicing and operation of air- 
craft is given the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration certificate of aeronau- 
tical knowledge. 

A student who has obtained such a 
certificate indicating satisfactory ac- 
complishment in each of the four sec- 
tions of the examination may obtain 
a private pilot certificate at any time 
within twelve months from the date of 
examination without re-examination in 
these fields, provided he or she passes 
a flight test and meets other require- 
ments as prescribed by the civil air 
regulations. 

The examinations will be given in 
January, May, June, and September. 
The time and location of the examina- 
tion may be selected by the local 
school authorities within any one of 
these months upon filing the necessary 
application in duplicate with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Applica- 
tions for examination may be obtained 
by writing Mr. R. R. Vance, super- 
visor, Division of High Schools, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


N. E. A. War and Peace Fund 

(Continued from page eight) 
now in the future of our profession. 
As the work of this committee—whose 
members are being selected as this is 
written—gets underway, it will reach 
to every corner of this country. It 
will require time and thought and 
money from people who are already 
busy and hard pressed. May we not 
count on the prompt and generous co- 
operation of every member of our 
great association? 


Local Units Urged to 
Elect Committees on 
Ethics at Once 


Complying with the Code of Ethics, 
adopted by the Tennessee Education 
Association at its last meeting, Presi- 
dent Theron Hodges has appointed 
the following State Commission on 
Ethics to serve for the terms desig- 
nated: 

Dr. John A. Thackston, chairman, 
five-year-term, from the state at large. 

Mr. Joe Wilkes, Norris, Tennessee, 
four-year term, East Tennessee. 

Miss Frances Bowman, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, three-year term, Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. W. O. Inman, Paris, Tennessee, 
two-year term, from the state at large. 

Miss Elizabeth Wills, Whitehaven, 
Tennessee, one-year term, West Ten- 
nessee. 

Each local unit of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association is urged to elect at 
once its own local Committee on Eth- 
ics so that it may function in the select- 
ing and organization of teachers for 
the coming school year. These com- 
mittees, according to the Code of Eth- 
ics, are to be made of five members 
with terms staggered so that members 
serve five, four, three, two, and one 
years, respectively, and not more than 
two administrators (superintendents, 
principals, or supervisors) may serve on 
any local committee. 

Local Committees on Ethics should 
be selected at the May teachers’ meet- 
ing, or at a meeting called immediate- 
ly for this purpose. Committees should 
be selected before June |. Presidents 
or other officials of local units are 
urged to see that these elections take 
place, and the names of committee 
members with their terms of office 
should be forwarded immediately to 
Doctor Thackston, chairman of the 
State Commission, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, or to the Executive 
Secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THERON HODGES, 
President, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 
JOHN A. THACKSTON, 
Chairman State Commission on Eth- 
ics of Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Study af . ee 


POSTWAR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
and SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


C. M. HARDISON 


Director of Teacher Training and Certification 
State Department of Education 





On January 7, 1943, Commissioner 
B. O. Duggan appointed four state 
committees to study postwar high 
school curricula and secondary teacher 
education. Each of these committees 
consists of a faculty member of a state- 
supported college, a faculty member 
of a private college, a city school 
superintendent, a county school super- 
intendent, a high school principal, and 
a high school teacher from each of the 
grand divisions of the state and from 
the Negro colleges and schools. These 
four committees met with 100 per cent 
attendance during the early days of 
March and selected the special topics 
to be studied. 

Enthusiasm was evident and lively 
discussions led us to believe that each 
member of the group will spend time 
and effort in the development of his 
topic. 

The following outstanding points 
were brought out in the general discus- 
sions, and all special study topics were 
grouped about these points: 

|. That our present secondary 
school curicula do not provide 
the necessary terminal courses 
for the large per cent of our sec- 
ondary students who do not go 
to college. 

2. That the trend 
school curricula is toward more 
vocational or technical training. 

3. That we need an appraisal of 
our present secondary school 
curricula and college teacher- 
training programs by representa- 
tive people outside our own pro- 
fession. 

4. That more emphasis should be 
given to physical education and 
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health both in our secondary 
school curricula and teacher 
training for those curricula. 

5. That the quality of the candi- 
dates for secondary school teach- 
ing should be improved by using 
additional measures other than 
accumulation of college quarter 
hours. 

6. That the teacher, in the final anal- 
ysis, determines the success or 
failure of any curriculum. 

Those pledged as assistants to the 
committee members are the members 
of the State Department of Education, 
the faculties of the colleges engaged 
in teacher training, and interested ad- 
ministrators and teachers. It is signifi- 
cant that two members of the State 
Board of Education, Doctor Garrison 
and Superintendent Ball, met with the 
groups and enthusiastically supported 
the study. 

It is planned for our next meetings 
to be held in June, and at these meet- 
ings each committee member will have 
developed his topic and will report it 
to the whole committee. 

We do not plan for the June meet- 
ing to complete this study, but wish to 
think of this meeting as only the begin- 
ning of a continuous study which will 
adapt itself to any changes brought 
about as we merge into the postwar 
period. 

We look forward to the June meet- 
ing of our committees with interest 
and expectation of results. 


Improving Instruction Through the Use 
of the Library 

(Continued from page thirteen) 
passage of an appropriation bill. 
Newspaper editorials and the writings 
of the columnists provide additional 
material. Hardly a day passes that 
the newspaper does not offer some 

item of interest to a civics class. 
History is being made now as never 
before, and the text should constantly 
be supplemented by the newspaper, 


news weeklies, and magazines. Cer- 
tainly the war should be followed close- 
ly. It would be hardly amiss to spend 
five minutes each day to bring to the 
class a report of the daily news. Fre- 
quently an entire period may be de- 
voted to the study of current events, 
magazine articles, or war information 
material. One has only to observe the 
student reaction to such a period to 
judge its value. 


Social science teachers should sup- 
plement the text with the hundreds of 
publications now being published by 
governmental and other agencies. 


CONCLUSION 

The use of the library in making the 
subject material broader, more interest- 
ing, and vibrant demands additional 
work of the teacher. Certainly it is 
easier to assign the next ten pages in 
the text. The wide-awake teacher, 
however, will spend hours selecting 
other material that will awaken her 
class to active participation. The only 
reward is the joy of seeing alert, eager 
students enjoying a subject that has 
become real and purposeful. 

It is hoped that these suggestions 
will serve as an incentive to the good 
teacher to broaden subject material 
and quicken student interest. 
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Unfinished Business 


ELLA HAIMAN 


West End High School 
Nashville 





The peacetime pattern of our schools 
must be altered to meet wartime needs. 
We are beginning to realize to what 
extent things have changed. The lives 
of all our children, particularly those 
in high school, are being touched and 
radically tampered with. These chil- 
dren will not be given time to loaf 
leisurely in the process of growing up. 
Without giving a retrospective picture 
of yesterday and the near past, we 
know these children have been accus- 
tomed to spending leisurely hours 
swimming and playing tennis, listening 
to the "big-name bands'' over the 
radio, and going with great frequency 
to the movies to be thrilled by the 
daredeviltry of a Humphrey Bogart 
and to be deeply moved by the fine 
sensitiveness of a Ronald Coleman. 

The increasing need for man power 
means that these same high school chil- 
dren in large numbers will go into war 
industries and will be drawn into the 
Army, Navy, and air force. It is our 
patriotic duty as teachers to help them 
grow up. Given more or less fixed 
mental and physical needs, it will take 
a high order of planning to make sure 
that these needs are even fairly well 
met. : 

The disruption of normal school life 
is a serious problem. We have always 
believed, and the thought still persists, 
that our democratic ideas taught in the 
schools form the foundation for the 
American way of life. This belief will 
force us to plan, at least for the pres- 
ent adolescents, continued schoolwork. 
At this time the haven of the school 
is of particular importance. It is in 
the classroom that these rapidly-grow- 
ing children can be made mentally 
ready for situations which they will be 
forced to face. It is in the classroom 
that they can clarify their knowledge, 
correct their misinformation, and learn 
to meet threats of impending danger. 

High school boys in particular can- 
not afford to leave school without a 
high school diploma. "Getting a di- 
ploma" has its value as one of our 
highly enthusiastic youngsters at West 
End High School learned recently. He 
left school in the fall without complet- 
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ing his senior year. He was in boot 
camp at Great Lakes Training Station. 
Later he was sent for further training 
to Memphis. Here he succeeded in 
getting recognition by an act of brav- 
ery "beyond the line of duty."’ He was 
offered advancement that he could not 
take because he had neglected to finish 
his high school work before leaving. 
Just now the school cannot furnish him 
with the credentials that he could have 
so easily secured during the last six 
months. 

To protect our high schoo! boys, the 
high schools must not keep these boys 
standing around ‘waiting.’ They are 
young and impatient. We would not 
want them any other way. In the 
Navy's school at Biscayne Bay a sign 
over the office door of Commander 
McDaniel reads: "Come in. Please do 
not stand around waiting.’ That is 
the new spirit of the Navy. That is 
also the spirit of every young boy and 
girl in high school today. 

The high school has a definite con- 
tribution to make. It must make this 
contribution now. It must provide sum- 
mer school work for the duration for 
these impatient youngsters. There is 
an endless war to wage against igno- 
rance. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that clear thinking will always be 
the greatest weapon with which to fight 
as well as the keenest instrument for 
reshaping a distorted, postwar world. 
We must give these children an oppor- 
tunity to grow up mentally so that they 
may have initiative, capacity for lead- 
ership, and clear vision. They are 
heading into a bewildering confusion 
of war ideas now; later, they will be 
left with the responsibility of making 
a new world. We must now, in so far 
as we can, create for them a cosmic 
consciousness so that they can emerge 
from this period of transition as men 
and women rich in experiences that will 
help them vision a world saner and 
safer than any they have known. Then 
only can we feel that the high school 
has met its obligation and has become 
one of the greatest bulwarks of democ- 
racy. 

What of the funds for the financing 
of a summer school program? This is 
a pertinent question, but should not be 
one to hinder nor block action. No 





provision has been made by legislative 
planning so far as the state is con- 
cerned. This fact leaves every com- 
munity challenged to exercise its in- 
genuity in carrying out its own pro- 
gram. Is this impossible? It should 
not be. A not too subtle suggestion 
is to look for the “emergency fund” 
that can be allocated to this present, 
vital need. If there is no emergency 
fund to be shifted to this use, the prob- 
lem is pressing enough to justify in- 
creased taxation of the mill or fraction 
thereof for the duration. To let every 
high school student have a chance to 
finish his work is a limited objective, 
but so worth while that every commu- 
nity can and should achieve it. 


What Can We Do About the Teacher 
Shortage? 
(Continued from page nine) 

a special effort to do "missionary" 
work in appealing to such students to 
consider the possibility of entering 
teaching. Although the "conversions’ 
are few, they are even fewer if the 
effort is not made. 


TRANSFER TEACHERS 

In some communities vacancies in 
teaching positions have been filled by 
various types of transfer or conversion. 
That is, high school teachers who have 
had elementary school experience may 
be shifted to elementary school, teach- 
ers of English who have some qualifica- 
tions in mathematics may be trans- 
ferred to the latter subject, and so 
forth. This, obviously, is a familiar 
practice, but it may become much 
more common as the war lengthens. 
If high school enrollments should de- 
crease appreciably, there will be more 
opportunity for transfers. 

Perhaps the colleges have done even 
more transferring of faculties than the 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
training programs for the armed forces 
necessitate considerable additions in 
the faculties of some departments, 
while decreased enrollments mean that 
other departments have fewer classes 
and therefore less work for their reg- 
ular members. At the University of 
Tennessee, for example, one of the 
courses required of the Army air 
cadets is being taught by faculty mem- 
bers from the Departments of An- 
thropology, Botany, Economics, Edu- 
cation, History, Political Science, Ro- 
mance Languages, and Sociology. In 
order to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing outside of their major fields, faculty 
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COMPTONS 
for 1943 


TEXT ADDITIONS and continuous revision assures 
that all Compton material meets the requirenaents 
of today’s changing curricula. 


FACT-INDEX, including indexing of all pictures, 
and over 8,000 Who’s Who entries on contem- 
porary notables, insures quick finding, conserving 
time of both pupil and teacher. 


WAR VOLUME—free copy with each new set— 
provides up-to-the-minute material for study of 
Current Events . . . Lowest price standard en- 
cyclopedia on the market. Write for prices, terms, 
and special examination offer to schools: 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, State Manager 
Hillsboro Court, Apartment F-1 
Nashville, Tennessee 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. — Chicago 
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members take “'refresher’ courses in 
the subject to be taught. Similar ar- 
rangements can be made, and indeed 
are being made, at the secondary 
school level. 


PROVIDE SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING 

In addition to that for transfer pur- 
poses, various types of supplementary 
training are being employed to relieve 
the shortage of qualified teachers. 
Several Tennessee counties have al- 


ready used preschool conferences and. 


institutes for training new or emer- 
gency teachers in their responsibilities. 
Such devices can be extended to the 
considerable benefit of teachers. In- 
tensive courses for teachers are being 
offered this spring and summer by 
some teacher-training institutions. En- 
rollments in these and in the various 
types of extension and other courses 
for teachers in service may help re- 
move deficiencies in training. 

In some states plans are under way 
for series of local workshops or con- 
ferences or institutes this summer. 
These “off-campus summer schools,’ 
their faculties provided by teacher- 
training institutions and local staffs, 
provide a way, despite financial and 
transportation difficulties, for new 
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teachers to secure help in preparing 
for their work, for experienced teach- 
ers to prepare for new responsibilities, 
and for "emergency" teachers to meet 
certification requirements. Typically, 
these programs deal primarily with 
problems of a particular community or 
county or group of neighboring coun- 
ties, and are planned for and by the 
teachers concerned. 


CAPITALIZING ON OUR OPPORTUNITY 

Serious as is the problem of teacher 
shortage, it also presents a challeng- 
ing opportunity. For one thing, it is 
causing teachers to make a good many 
adjustments which may ultimately be 
valuable. Teaching different subjects 
and levels may help us understand bet- 
ter our common problems. More im- 
portant, although the immediate situa- 
tion is critical, perhaps the permanent 
effect on our public relations problem 
may be wholesome. It is most unfor- 
tunate, if true, that teachers, like tires 
and coffee, are not appreciated ade- 
quately until their supply is short, and 
it is tragic that children must suffer 
because of this fact. Nevertheless, the 
silver lining in this cloud is that both 
teachers and’ parents. may become 
more concerned about the importance 


Reading readiness book for first grade with set of | 
cards and free teachers’ manual; readiness texts, 
PETERSON AND CO. 


The 


ALICE ann JERRY 


Books 


A Complete Reading Program 
the First Six Grades 


THE BASIC PROGRAM 
Nine basic texts with workbooks for grades 1-6; 
complete testing program of nearly sixty tests; free 
teachers’ manuals; three sets of card helps for first 


READINESS PROGRAM 


workbooks, and free teachers’ manual for grades 
2-3; free readiness tests for each of the primary 


THE PARALLEL PROGRAM 


Four parallel readers for primary grades—sparkling 
new stories with very few new words; about ninety 
per cent of the vocabulary comes from the basic 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM 


Three readers, “The Wonder-Story Books,” for the 
primary grades—traditional literature, the old folk 
and fairy tales. 


New York City EVANSTON, ILL. San Francisco 








of our schools. That concern will come 
as we jointly study the shortage prob- 
lem and as we jointly find ways to 
solve it. 


New Books Received 


YOUR MANNERS AND MINE. M. Thelma 
McAndless. Briggs Publishing Company. 
Price, $0.15. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. Edited by J. Compton. 
The Sherwood Press. 240 pages. Price, $2.50. 
ENGLISH AT COMMAND. Max J. Herzberg. 
Ginn & Company. 347 pages. Price, $1.32. 
ENGLISH EVERY DAY. Johnson, McGregor, 


a Ginn & Company. 419 pages. Price, 
1.28. 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Eby, Waugh, 
Welch, Buckingham. Ginn & Company. 493 
pages. Price, $2.28. 

LATIN AMERICA and HEMISPHERE SOLI- 
DARITY. Downes, Singer, Becker. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 237 pages. Price, $1.40. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE. Caldwell and Curtis. 
Ginn and Company. 664 pages. Price, $1.96. 


VISITS IN OTHER LANDS. Atwood and 
Thomas. Ginn and Company. 216 pages. 
$1.24. 


ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS. McMackin and 
Conkling. Ginn and Company. 372 pages. 
Price, $1.48. 


MY SPELLING, Grades Two to Eight. Yoakam 
and Daw. Ginn and Company. Price, $0.52 
each. 


1¢ 





Manuscript Wi4ing 


Many teachers of young children 
who have given both manuscript and 
cursive writing a fair trial and have 
tried to develop good reading and 
creative language ability feel that 
there is no question as to which plan 
is better. They feel that manuscript 
is better. There is no lost motion in 
learning manuscript writing; it carries 
over into the upper grades as well as 
into many life activities. 

Children should be made to feel 
that their written work is just as much 
an art problem as the making of a 
beautiful picture, a problem that will 
concern them throughout life. Chil- 
dren usually respond to the suggestion 
that they are learning something they 
will always need. 

The fact should be stressed that the 
right form, color, and arrangement are 
essentials for a beautiful piece of work. 
These three words have been called 
the passwords to beauty. Explain that 
form means the shape of each letter: 
that a hard or soft pencil will make a 
difference in the color of their written 
work; and that arrangement means the 
way letters are placed in words and 
words are placed in sentences on a 
page. Show them how beautifully the 
pages in their books are planned. Call 
attention to the margins around the 
pages and how the caption or name of 
the story is placed. Teach them that 
all school papers, including arithmetic, 
come under the subjects of writing and 
art. 

The goal in writing is the legible 
expression of our own thoughts and 
ideas. Therefore the best form of 
practice is the expression of one's 
thoughts in writing while thinking. 

As soon as the child has enough 
knowledge of form to do so, he should 
begin to write his own thoughts. The 
world's standard is that writing shall 
be legible. The highest standard is 
that the writer should be able to write 
legibly, rapidly, beautifully, almost 
automatically. This cannot be attained 
in a day or a year or three years. If 
this goal is reached, the child must be 
taught and there must be a continuous 
process of teaching year after year, 
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expecting good work for the respective 
levels throughout the grades: manu- 
script, for the early grades; cursive and 
manuscript for the middle and upper 
grades. 

It is coming to be generally accept- 
ed that the change from manuscript 
writing to cursive should not be made 
before the end of the third grade. If 
the transition is made sooner, it seems 
that the child loses fluency in thought 
both in reading and creative writing. 

Valuable time is saved and writing 
is much easier for children if the 
teacher correlates writing with other 
subjects, and seizes every opportunity 
to place correct form, color, and ar- 
rangement before the children. If the 
teacher makes a game of it as she 
writes on the board for her pupils— 
asking them to write in the air with 
her as she writes, and explains to them 
about where she starts, how she makes 
letters, where capitals are used, pe- 
riods, question marks, etc., it is sur- 
prising how rapidly they learn to write. 
The teacher should tell them that, if 
they trace each letter in the air with 
her, carefully starting at the right 
place and finishing with her, they are 
writing, just as she is writing—that the 
board is only "“catching'’ what she 
writes. Most children have an “urge’’ 
to write on the board and that is where 
they should do most of their writing 


at first. They should write on the 
blackboard until correct habits are 
established. Throughout the primary 


grades they should have the opportu- 
nity to write on the blackboard fre- 
quently. 

The children should be shown how 
to hold the chalk under the hand with 
the fingers on top and the thumb un- 
derneath. Speak often of the writing 
hand and the helping hand. The child 
should stand facing the board, far 
enough away from it to see what he 
is doing. He should place his help- 
ing hand behind him. He should hold 
the eraser in his helping hand and be 
taught to erase with vertical strokes. 


Teachers should encourage children 
to do big, free, easy work—teaching 
frorn the beginning to start at the top 
and come down to make vertical lines, 
and to start at the left and go to the 
right to make horizontal lines. Teach- 
ers should stress again and again—as 
they write on the board and talk— 
that in writing we start at the left and 
go to the right. This is very helpful 
to all children in developing left to 
right movement for both reading and 
writing. It is especially helpful in 
avoiding trouble in the reading and 
writing habits of left-handed children. 
The teacher should know her left-hand- 
ed children. They may be quickly dis- 
covered by letting the children go to 
the board in groups to draw. Then 
see that the left-handed children are 
placed in the right position in regard 
to light and location, keeping in mind 
that the left arm should have room. 
It is usually wise to write the names 
of left-handed children on the board 
(along with some right-handed chil- 
dren) and have them write over your 
writing first, then later copy under it. 
When they begin to write on paper, 
if the paper is moved about thirty 
degrees to the right, they do not cover 
up their work as they write. 

Children should have a writing vo- 
cabulary. Teach them to make vertical 
and horizontal lines and circles and call 
them by name. Let them have fun 
making them. Let them go to the 
board in groups, and if no musical 
instrument is available, hum a good, 
spirited march for the making of ver- 
t’cal and horizontal lines and a waltz 
for circles; or count snappily |, 2, 3, 4 
—1!, 2, 3, 4. This will develop a sense 
of rhythm that will give ease and free- 
dom in their writing. 

Encourage good strong lines that 
may be seen across the room. Let 
them play with the circles and lines. 
Make groups of circles and turn them 
into words or letters by adding short 
and long vertical lines. 

It is imperative that the act of 
writing and spelling be as nearly auto- 
matic as possible so that the mind may 
be centered upon the thought to be 
expressed. 

From the beginning, original com- 
position should be constantly encour- 
aged—first oral, then written—for 
through this work the child will be 
trained to write the product of his 
thinking. 
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Teachers’ Bookshelf 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
1943 Edition. 15 Volumes. F. E. Compton & 
Company, Chicago. The 1943 edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia—the twenty- 
eighth revision in twenty-one years—continues 
the publisher's long-time policy of keeping 
this widely-used school encyclopedia up to 
the minute and in “rhythmic step" with lead- 
ing educational programs. New material in 
the fields of qeography, history, biography, 
government, economics, natural resources, 
natural science, applied science, and industry 
offers boys and girls an excellent background 
for a better understanding of the world in 
which they live. Special articles on Nation 
at War and World War II acquaint the pupils 
with problems that a world at war faces; aug- 
menting and enriching these articles is a 
wealth of t mely material on airplane, rubber, 
world production and consumption of minerals, 
raw materials of the world, and many other 
related topics. Articles are presented at the 
grade level at which each subject is most fre- 
quently studied. Clarity, simplicity, and vi- 
tality characterize the text. Subject matter is 
sk Ilfully enhanced with informative pictures, 
for which Compton's is famous. The popular 
fact-index at the back of each volume has 
been expanded to incorporate new informa- 
tion; additions extend its usefulness both (1) 
as a fact book and (2) in making every item 
in the encyclopedia instantly accessible. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ELECTRICITY. 
32. pages. INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN 
MACHINES. 36 pages. By Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg with the cooperation of Ellsworth 
S. Obourn. Each I6c or $5.00 net per pack- 
age of fifty. World Book Company. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. These two booklets of 
"teaching tests’ cover the outline set up by 
the War Department for the Pre-Induction 
Training Courses in Fundamentals of Elec- 
tricity (PIT-101) and Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines (PIT-102). They consist of thirteen 
and fifteen units, respectively, comprised of 
multiple choice, modified true-false, and com- 
pletion questions—all ebjective and quickly 
scored by a strip key. Science instructors 
who have used the authors’ similiar tests in 
physics, chemistry, and general science can 
supply evidence as to the effectiveness of 
this material in providing a continuous in- 
ventory of pupil achievement. The authors 
recommend that each student have a copy of 
the key and that the tests be corrected and 
discussed in class. In this way the student 
can quickly discover his wrong answers and 
correct them at once. The goal in Pre-Induc- 
tion courses is mastery of fundamentals so 
that students can use their knowledge with 
assurance. Progress toward this goal will be 
greatly facilitated by the early diagnosis and 
correction of deficiencies made possible with 
these inexpensive booklets. 


THE TENNESSEE DECATHLON. The Tennes- 
see Decathlon, consisting of ten varied ath- 
letic events, has been so successful in moti- 
vating boys of Knoxville High School to 
participate in physical education programs 
that a booklet describing the program has 
been placed in each high school of the state 
by the T. S.S. A. A. The Decathlon makes it 
possible for a cosmopolitan group of boys to 
participate in the same events with an equal 
opportunity to win. Each boy's athletic quo- 
tient is based on his norm. His norm is de- 
termined by his age, height, and weight. The 
booklet is complete with all point-tables and 
norms and is ‘self-explanatory. It sells for 
twenty-five cents or twenty dollars per hun- 
dred. Each boy should have a booklet in 
order to make the sport more interesting. 
Write to B. E. Sharp, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for booklets. A beauti- 
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M cay itd SCENIC TRAVEL! © 


To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 
Young fellow with the service ribbons and the 8 Ahoy | full of trinkets 


from 


ripoli... you've earned your leavel Carrying you 


ome is the most 


heart-warming of Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s present-day service to 
America. This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip to examination 
center by bus...his dad takes the bus every day to the bomber plant... his 
sister > be Greyhound to the school she teaches. yey go — 


direct to war plants, milita 


camps, shipyards, air 


aanz 


farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year can greatly aid ri, Sper 
by planning their trips before or after the mid-summer rush— 


ion 
going 


on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as ible. This way 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. _ 
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ful twenty-five-dollar plaque, properly en- 
graved, will be awarded the boy with the 
highest A. Q. This boy will be state cham- 
pion. Each athletic director should send a 
copy of his highest boy's record to B. E. 
Sharp, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, by May 25. Page 12 of this booklet 
gives a detailed illustration of how the scoring 
is done. The score sheet on page 1/3 is for 
the boy's individual record. 


TENNESSEE MAP. A new large-scale map of 
Tennessee, sixty inches wide and printed in 
fourteen colors and tints, is announced by the 
George F. Cram Company, one of the coun- 
try's oldest map-making firms. Some of the 
details which make the new Tennessee map of 


more-than-ordinary interest are the inserts of 
state legislative apportionment districts and 
the National Congressional districts. Also 
there is an insert in full color of the United 
States and its possessions. In keeping with 
the Cram Company's policy of indexing all 
of its maps quite thoroughly, the new map has 
a complete alphabetical index giving latest 
census figures and a table showing distances 
between the larger Tennessee cities and large 
cities in the United States and the world. 
The map is hand-mounted on muslin and is 
available in all types of mountings used in 
schools. Moreover, it is surfaced with Cram's 
markable-washable finish, thus giving it a 
teaching aid of exceptionable value. 
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T. E. A. Membership, 1942-43 


At the time this issue of The Tennessee Teacher goes to 
press 17,386, or 99.2 per cent, of all white teachers and 
school administrators in Tennessee are members of the 
Tennessee Education Association. Last year the associa- 
tion enrolled 98.7 per cent of the white teachers and 
school administrators of the state. The following tables 
indicate membership by Congressional districts, counties, 
cities, and institutions for the school year 1942-1943: 


First Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Carter 228 228 100.0 
Claiborne 195 195 100.0 
Cocke* 172 172 100.0 
Grainger 91 91 100.0 
Greene 249 249 100.0 
Hamblen $3 63 100.0 
Hancock 87 87 100.0 
Hawkinst P 206 206 100.0 
Jefferson 130 130 100.0 
Johnson 101 101 100.0 
Sevier 185 185 100.0 
Sullivan 332 332 100.0 
Unicoi 120 120 100.0 
Washington 187 187 100.0 
City: 

Bristol 96 96 100.0 
Elizabethton 50 50 100.0 
Greeneville 37 37 100.0 
Johnson City 143 143 100.0 
Kingsport Hil Hl 100.0 
Morristown 53 53 100.0 
Totai 2,836 2,836 100.0 


*Newport included. 
tRogersville included. 


Second Congressional District 


No. Holding 

No. Teachers Membership 

Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
Meigs 38 38 
Polk 106 106 
Rhea 104 86 
Sequatchie 38 38 
Van Buren 34 34 
Warren 133 133 
White 103 103 

City: 

Sparta 16 16 
Chattanooga 545 541 
Cleveland 63 63 
Total 2,076 2,032 


*Richard City included. 


Fourth Congressional District 


No. Holding 

No. Teachers Membership 

Organization Employed in T. E. A. 

County: 
Clay 88 88 
Cumberland 125 125 
Fentress 92 92 
Jackson 112 112 
Macon 86 86 
Morgan 100 100 
Overton* 147 147 
Pickett 55 48 
Putnam 203 203 
Robertson 120 120 
Scottf 153 153 
Smith 107 107 
Sumner 203 203 
Trousdale 39 39 
City: 

Springfield 36 36 
Total . 1,666 1,659 





*Livingston Academy included. 
FOneida included. 


Fifth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Bedford* * 138 138 
Cannon 95 95 
Coffee 109 109 
De Kalb 107 107 
Franklin 150 150 
Gilest 163 163 
Lincoln 167 167 
Marshall 96 96 
Moore 29 29 
Rutherford 182 182 
Wilson§ 136 136 
City: 
Murfreesboro 23 23 
Tullahoma 39 39 
Total 1,434 1,434 


*Shelbyville included. 


Pulaski included. 
tFayetteville included. 
§Lebanon and Watertown included. 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Anderson* 166 166 100.0 
Blount 242 242 100.0 
Campbell 213 213 100.0 
Knox 496 496 100.0 
Loudon 77 77 100.0 
McMinn 180 180 100.0 
Monroe 136 136 100.0 
Roane 165 165 100.0 
Union 80 80 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa 35 35 100.0 
Athens 37 37 100.0 
Harriman 36 36 100.0 
Knoxville 551 524 95.1 
Lenoir City . 39 39 100.0 
Loudon 25 25 100.0 
Maryville ; as 44 100.0 
Norris . ‘ 22 22 100.0 
Sweetwater 18 18 100.0 
Total 2,562 2,535 98.9 
*Clinton included. 
Third Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
County: 
Bledsoe 59 59 100.0 
Bradley 119 119 100.0 
Grundy 84 84 100.0 
Hamilton 482 460 95.4 
Marion* 152 152 100.0 
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Sixth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Davidson ; 497 49/ 
City: 
Nashville 592 592 
Total .. 1,089 1,089 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
82.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
99.3 
100.0 


2 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

87.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
99.6 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
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Seventh Congressional District 


Organization 


County: 
Cheatham . 
Dickson 
Hickman 
Houston 
Humphreys* 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Maury .. 
Montgomery 
Perry 
Stewart 
Wayne 
Williamsonf . 

City: 
Clarksville 


Total 


*Waverly included. 
+Franklin included. 


Eighth Congressional District 


Organization 
County: 
Benton 
Carroll 
Chester 
Decatur . 
Fayette 
Hardeman ..... 
Hardin ......... 
Henderson* 
Henry : 
McNairy ... 
Madison 
City: 
Jackson .... 
Paris 
Total 


*Lexington included. 


Ninth Congressional District 


Organization 
County: 
Crockett 
Dyer* 
Gibson 


Haywood .. .... 


Lake 
Lauderdale 
Obion 
Tiptonf 
Weakleyt 
City: 
Brownsville 
Dyersburg .... 
Union City .. 


TCovington included. 
Gleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. 


FOR MAY, 


1943 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


129 
89 
51 
99 
217 
39 
i 
aos ee 
64 


<3 2 


113 
147 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


91 


> 


69 
crag aa 
= 
ns: 
109 
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0 eo 


89 


ae 


. - 1,367 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


108 
146 
264 


os 


46 


oa 


161 
129 
177 


*Newbern and Trimble included. 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


64 
129 
89 
51 
99 
217 
39 
224 
120 
64 
92 
113 
147 


63 


1,511 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


9I 
170 
69 
80 
75 
121 
109 
131 
15 
145 
134 


89 
38 


1,367 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


108 
146 
264 

70 

46 
106 
161 
129 
177 


16 
55 
32 


1,310 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Tenth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Shelby .. 229 229 
City: 
Memphis 741* 679 
Total oe 970 908 


*1941-42 figures. 


Institutional Associations 


Name of Institution: 


Austin Peay Normal = 
Battle Ground Academy. ... 

Bob Jones College. 
Carson-Newman College ... 
Castle Heights Military Academy. . 
David Lipscomb College. . 

Father Ryan High School. . 
McCallie School ............. 
Madison College 

Montgomery Bell ... 

Morgan School : 
Peabody College and Pentende Senisecealion 
State Department of Education 

State Teachers College, Johnson City 

State Teachers College, Memphis. . 

State Teachers College............ Merete 
State Training and Agricultural School...... 
Tennessee Industrial School. . 

Tennessee Military Institute... .. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. . 

Tennessee School for the Blind........ 
Tennessee School for the Deaf............ 
Tesciem GOneGe 5. br 

Union University ia as SOSA A wea Se 
University of the South. See rat ee 
University of Tennessee. , 
University of Tennessee ucten Callens. 
Vanderbilt University Sepraaken 
Ward-Belmont College 

York InsUilute ........... 











ce cere ane 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership 
Employed in T. E. A. 
Counties and Cities: 
First District . 2,836 2,836 
Second District 2,562 2,535 
Third District . ee .. eee 2,032 
Fourth District ...... . 1,666 1,659 
Fifth District .. . 1,434 | 434 
Sixth District 1,089 1,089 
Seventh District . 1511 1,511 
Eighth District 1,367 1,367 
Ninth District ...... 1,310 1,310 
Tenth. District. ....... 970 908 
MIR 25: 8202s choco oncleicae eo 16,821 16,681 
NS Cre eee : 687 
eee ae Sot 18 
GRAND TOTAL ........ 17,386 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 


91.6 


93.6 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E. A. 


32 
| 
40 
2 

5 
42 
12 
5 
10 
10 

| 
44 
54 
45 
38 
39 
| 
27 
an 5 
4\ 
17 
39 
5 
114 
2! 
8 
15 
12 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
98.9 
97.9 
99.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
93.6 


99.2 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


(THe TENNESSEE TEACHER has a total circulation of 18,500) 
Following are the companies which have advertised in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 1942-1943 
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Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER ____. Senne ean AAs VIRIL ,800. 
EERE Ea reese ee eee RSE Re 
ES EET CE SR oe eee reese | ew 147.49 











Total Amount Available for Publication of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER Se Ee TN ee 
Cost of Publishing THz TENNESSEE TEACHER ____-----_-----_---_- RSE SAE oe ene ee ie eres $7,881.95 
Commissions and Discounts Allowed__-___------ eS ee ae GREER PRL eR EO Fe 9.44 





$8,711.39 
—$ 323.80 





Total Expenditure on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER___------- 


i) ot EEE ae ae een Linas se 
INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE! 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing 
Our Advertisers 
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New List of 30 Titles 


APPROVED FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE 
AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ALONE ACROSS THE TOP OF THE WORLD by David 
Irwin and Jack O’Brien $1.08 
David Irwin, a twenty-two-year-old Midwestern boy, was set 

ashore on the bleak coast of northern Alaska to begin a thirty-six 

hundred mile trek to the eastward. 
Curriculum analysis: Life in the far north, weather, hardships, 
perseverance. 

ANIMAL TREASURE by Ivan Terrance Sanderson $1.32 
Str creatures of the West African jungle are made familiar 

by the descriptive t i of Sanderson. 

Curriculum analysis: est Africa, animals, birds, reptiles, 
insects. 

AROUSE AND BEWARE by MacKinlay Kantor 

Fiction $1.08 
In a setting of the Civil War, the reactions of two men and one 
woman, under the most adverse conditions are, portrayed. 
i analysis: Civil war, hardship, personal reactions 
of people. 
BEYOND SING THE WOODS by Trygve Gulbranssen 
Fiction $1.08 
Beyond Sing the Woods is a most unusual book. The story is 
set on a large estate and covers fifty years in the life of Norwegian 
woodsfolk. 
Curriculum analysis: Norway, customs, large estates. 

BRIGHT ISLAND by Mabel Louise Robinson Fiction $1.12 
Thankful Curtis reflects the reality of a sound family back- 

ground. Life on her island home becomes real. 

Curriculum analysis: Home and school life, New England, 
romance. 

CHINA QUEST by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis Fiction $1.12 
China—a nation today struggling with us to retain freedom, 

yet how few of us actually know her. To read this picture of 

Old China changing to New China is to understand why today 

she can still struggle against overwhelming odds. 

Curriculum analysis: China, value of language study, customs. 

COAST GUARD TO THE RESCUE by Karl Baarslag $1.12 
The work of the Coast Guard has been portrayed in dramatic 

style by Baarslag. 
Curriculum analysis: Coast Guard, life saving, government 

service, sea life, aviation. 

DIARY OF A FRESHMAN by Charles Macomb Flandron 

Fiction $1.04 
Though this volume was written a number of years ago, the 
freshman in the story is worried about the same problems as 
are the freshmen today. 
Curriculum analysis: College life and problems. 

DIGGING IN THE SOUTHWEST by Ann Axtell Morris 

$1.12 


Archeology does not seem to be an especially fascinating 
subject, but after one has followed the author through her 
experiences in the Southwest, the interpretation of man’s life 
in the past becomes somewhat more real. 

Curriculum analysis: Southwest, archeology, science, history. 
EXPLORING WITH BEEBE by William Beebe $1.28 

A series of selected short stories of various adventures of Beebe 
are presented in this book. 

iculum analysis: Animals, insects, reptiles, sea life. 
FAMOUS DOGS IN FICTION by Joseph Walker Mc- 
Spadden Fiction $1.12 
Twelve favorite dog stories have been collected in this volume. 
i lysis: Dogs. 
FAMOUS GHOST STORIES by Joseph Walker McSpadden 
Fiction $1.04 

Fourteen short stories most of which should not be read alone 
in the house at night are presented in this volume. 

Curri analysis: Ghost stories. 

GIVE A MAN A HORSE by Chas. J. Finger Fiction $1.08 

This story is intended for the pupil who likes adventure and 
outdoor stories. 
i analysis: South American Indians, horses. 
HALF MILE DOWN by William Beebe $1.32 
neenng unexplored depths, Beebe pictures life on the ocean 


oor. 

Curriculum analysis: Sea life, scientific exploration, diving. 
THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN by Maristan Chapman 

Fiction $1.04 

The philosophy of life and the superstitions of the mountain 

people are all portrayed vividly. 
i lysis: Southern mountain life, dialect, super- 
stition, home life in a contrasting environment. 










HERE I STAY by Elizabeth Coatsworth Fiction $1.00 
In a little Maine settlement in April, 1817, the settlers gathered 
to discuss the possibility of pushing on to Ohio. Margaret alone 
decided not to go. 
Curriculum analysis: Early New England, winter, pioneer 
existence. 

HOW TO RIDE YOUR HOBBY by A. Frederick Collins $1.00 
Every boy and every girl will find something in this book to 

interest them. A wide variety of hobbies is presented. 
Curriculum analysis: Collections, plants, animals, manual 

arts, fine arts, music, science. : 

A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY edited by 
Mark Van Doren and Garibaldi M. Lapolla $1.32 
The span of time from which this anthology has been drawn 

extends from 3500 B. C. to the twentieth century. 

Curriculum analysis: Poetry, various countries past and 
present. ‘ 

LOVE COMES RIDING collected by Helen Ferris 

Fiction $1.04 
A collection of romances that any girl will thoroughly enjoy is 
presented in this book. 

MEXICANA by Rene d’Harnoncourt $1.32 
This volume is most unique. By each oa, ~ sketch there 

is a short description of that phase of Mexican life. 

MY STORY by Mary Roberts Rinehart $1.32 
This autobiography of Mary, Roberts Rinehart is unusually 

timely today since many high school girls are looking forward 

to working. 
Cureton analysis: Autobiography, publishing, theater, 
war, government. 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN by Julia Davis $1.00 
From Missouri the reader accompanies Lewis and Clark across 

the Northwest to the Pacific and back. 

Curriculum analysis: Lewis and Clark, explorers, Northwest, 

Indians, transportation by river. 

RED HEIFER by F. D. Davidson Fiction $1.00 
Through the life of Red Heifer the march of civilization is 

portrayed in Australia. This animal story is extremely well 

written, easy to read, and vividly portrayed. 
Curriculum Analysis: Australia, cattle, effect of encroaching 
civilization upon wild life. 

SOLD TO THE LADIES by Dorothy A. Bennett $1.12 
“This barge is next, a real bargain—Going, Going, GONE, 

Sold to the Ladies.” 

Curriculum analysis: Boating, repairs, recreation. 

SOS TO THE RESCUE by Karl Baarslag $1.12 

Especially —— are these stories of rescue at sea. 


Curriculum lysis: Radio, ships, sea life, ocean disasters. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON by Gene Lisitzky $1.08 

This story of Thomas Jefferson. 

Curriculum analysis: Thomas Jefferson, Colonial iod, 


Revolutionary War, outstanding characters in history, founda- 
tions of our government. 


WAGONS WESTWARD by Armstrong Sperry Fiction $1.12 
The trail to the West in the late ’40’s has been described in 
many books, but it has seldom been done with more vividness. 
Curriculum analysis: Westward expansion, wagon trains, 

Indians. 

WORKING MY WAY AROUND THE WORLD by Harry 
A. Francks $1.08 
This story of one man touring the world. 

Curriculum analysis: Europe, Asia, life in other countries, 
travel. 

YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE by Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis Fiction $1.04 
What better way can an understanding of the Chinese people 

be obtained than through understanding one of its common 

citizens. 
Curriculum analysis: China, customs and superstitions, life 
of the people. 

YOUNG WALTER SCOTT by Elizabeth Janet Gray $1.04 
This is a biography of the boyhood days of Walter Scott. 
Curriculum analysis: Walter Scott, Scotland, dialect. 





25% discount to schools, postpaid. 
Sotp By Complete Set of 30 Titles, $25.00. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


MILDRED H. BOSWORTH, Librarian 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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BEFORE WINKY 


EDUCATION FOR AIR AGE—From Pre-primers Throughout Series, Stories on Airplane Travel 
with Large Units in First and Second Readers 


i. 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for primary 
grades, are the product of the enthusiasm of an experi- 
enced practical teacher working out in her own classroom 
a plan for improvement in the teaching of reading to be- 
ginners. 

That IMPROVEMENT is necessary is apparent every- 
where. The very term remedial reading indicates a need 
for improvement in the instruments which have heretofore 
been used to teach reading. 

An eminent authority, himself the author of a series of 
readers, tells us that forty per cent of the pupils leaving 
the primary grades are unable to read intelligently. 

Another eminent authority lays this defect largely to the 
pupil's eyesight, which surveys show to be impaired in the 
case of forty per cent of young pupils. The coincidence 
of these two forty per cents is interesting. 

The most sympathetic critics, looking at the subject 
from the point of view of the young pupil, suggest that lack 
of INTEREST in the subject matter a primary readers is 
the most important reason for unsatisfactory results. 

The best authorities on typography agree that sans serif 
or STREAMLINED TYPE is very much easier on young 
pupil's eyes than the type used in traditional readers. - 

The QUINLAN READERS promise an improvement in 
the two important fields where primary reading is found 
defective—interest and legibility. 

The QUINLAN READERS are truly CHILD INTEREST 
readers. Interest is the keynote of the series. Every story 
was tested and selected by the children themselves. 

The STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. The same leading 
characters live and act and grow in fresh new story activ- 
ities throughout the series. 

In hundreds of schools now using the QUINLAN READ- 
ERS it was found that pupils are more interested and there- 
fore more ready to read than they were when using the 
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QUINLAN 


READER S§ 
: 
older readers. This element of increased interest will be: 
a vital factor in helping young pupils to learn to read. © 
To correct the other chief defect the QUINLAN READS) 
ERS use streamlined type, proved by all the latest tests tg” 
be the most legible. A glance at the newspapers, at the 
street signs, will show how sans serif type is coming morg™ 
and more into use where the objective is to make the subs) 
ject matter easily legible. 

Improvement in INTEREST and in TYPE are only two a 
the many new features of the QUINLAN READERS. 

BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS, designed™ 
and drawn under the direct supervision of the author, are” 
in complete harmony with each printed page. : 

EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is listed im) 
the color band of the page, thus eliminating the need off 
formalized flash card drill. 4 

SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vocabulary! 
are placed at the conclusion of each unit. 

PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with rhyming 
pueees continue in logical sequence in each succeeding) 
book. 

EVERY STORY in the Readers is followed by one or me 
silent reading activity pages which afford opportunity fo 
review and for checking individual progress. : 

LESSONS in democracy, safety, health, social studies 
art, manual arts, music, thrift, honesty, patriotism have 
been deftly woven into the stories. E 

READING ACTIVITY BOOKS—companion workbooks 
in which there is no cutting or pasting—continue the lively 
spirit of the Readers and are a sure guarantee of seatwork 
effectiveness. q 

The streamlined TEACHER'S HANDBOOK for the 
QUINLAN READERS treats the primary grades as a unit, 
in accordance with the best educational practice. 
Handbook is given freely to schools using the readers 
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Adopted in Eleven States, Including 
TENNESSEE Basal List 
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